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Births, 
F On the 15th inst., at 128, Church-road, Islington, Mrs. $. Lazarus, 
of a daughter. 
On the 17th inst., at Cavendish House, Ramsgate, the wife of Mr. 
Jacob H. Cohen, of a son. 


On the 11th inst., at 69, Church Lane, Whitechapel, Elizabeth, 
wife of Woolf Levy Styer, aged 74, deeply rezretted by her husband 
and children. 


Was Man 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
O-MORROW (Saturday), the 22nd Sept., the Rev. H. L. 
HARRIS will Deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ FREE 
SCHOOL, Bell-lane, Spitalfields, at Two o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Service at Half-past One. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS.—The BATH-STREET 
SCHOOL, in City-road, will be OPENED on the Ist October 
next. 

The intention of its promoters is to provide for boys who are 
destined for commercial life such liberal course of instruction as 
shall be most useful to them hereafter, as well as to educate them 
in those habits of thought and discipline which will best ensure 
their future success, 

This course of instruction will include tre English language and 
literature, history, and commercial geography, mathematics, sur- 
veying, arithmetic, writing, drawing (engineering and architec- 
tural), French, bookkeeping, and vocal music; also.the elements 
of natural philosophy and physical science. 

The terms, strictly inclusive for all the advantages of the school, 
are one guinea per quarter. Books, which will be few and com- 
hago inexpensive, can be obtained on the premises, but may 

e procured elsewhere. 

Hours of attendance are from 9.50 to 5.30, with intervals for 
refreshment and recreation. Dinner will be provided on the pre- 
mises for those whe may wish to aval themselves of it. There is 
a spacious playground, with two Fives Courts. Boys are admis- 
sible between the ages of seven and fifteen, but are required to be 
able to read and write and to know the muitiplication table. The 
mode of admission is by application, in the first instance, to the 
Head Master, or to the on Sec., at this office; and those parents 
who have already obtained nominations for their sons from any 
one of the bankers or merchants who are governors, should com- 
municate at once with the Assistant Secretary, who will also send 
a list of such governors on application. 

Rev, WILLIAM JOWITT, Head Master. 
. Office of the Middle Class Schools Corporation, 7, East 
India Avenue, Leadenha'l-street, E.C. 


L ‘ADOLPHUS, Tailor. 
L ADOLPHUS, Habitmaker. 


L ADOLPHUS, Juvenile Clothier. 

L ADOLPHUS, Outfitter. 

4A. LEADENHALL-STREET, E,C. 


WINES. 
MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particu'arly 
the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontignac, which has 42 de- 
grees spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &e., at L. JAMESON, 55 Monsell-street, 
Minories, E. 
N.B.—Conntry orders promptly executed 


tyro of the excellent viatage of 1864, at 12s, per 

dozen, £5 10s. per half-hhd, or £10 per hhd., duty paid. 
This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, and 
of sufficient body .o improve by keeping. 

Hhds, and half-hbds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station, Sawple bottles forwarded where required, or the wine 
may be seen at the Cellars, . 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94, Holborn Hill, and 145, New 
Bond-street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


{ \WAKKT on DRAUGHT, of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon and six-gallon casks, each 


complete with tap and vent-peg. | 
The wine should be kept in a cool place and the consumption be 


moderately quick. 
H. BE. FEARON and SON, 94, Holborn Hill, and 145, New 


Bond-street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


and COMPANY’S 
O 


CHEAPEST.—8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
NDON, E.C.—Strong Black Teas, Is. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. to 
8s. 44. Most delieious Black Tea now only 3s, 6d. 

The Richest, Strongest, Choicest Black Tea the world produces, 4s. 
A price-current post free. Forty Shillings’ worth carriage free te 
any Kailway Station or Market fown in England. 
Observe! PHILLIPS and Co, have no agents, 

Nor any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 

KS. 5. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CUONSFEU- 
vi. TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Sussioininnges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manper 
in which Mrs. S. and Son have served the entertainments. All 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured op Mrs, Silvet and 
Son’s own prem‘ses,—none to equal them, 
N.B.—No connection iue ir Gravel-lans 


ITHHKS, ENGLLFI“KLD and Co., Baker-street, and 
George street, Portman-square, W., SUPPLY WEDDING 
DINNERS, Ball Suppers, and oat other kind of entertamment, 
by contract, in town and country. Every order with which they 
are favoured shall be arranged to meet the wishes of their Patrons, 
and superintend by them personally. Everything supplied is of 
the very best description, and all thejPlate, China, Glass, and de- 
corations are of the most modern description —A Jewish cook 
employed. 


ESSRS. ISRAEL and HYAMS, POULTERERS and 
BUTCHERS, 122, Middlesex-street, Whitechapel, beg most 
espectfully to inform the Jewish community that, having made 
 €Xtensive and advantageous purchases for the ensuing holidays, 
they willbe enabled to supply them with first class poultry at the 
Same prices as hitherto, and hope by so doing to merit a continu~- 
ance of that support they have received since re-commencing their 
new undertaking. 
No, 33, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARK, 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform their friend that they have Vacan- 
.  @les for afew pe:manent Boarders: also beard and residence at 
88, King-street Covent-garden. | | 


| 


| OPHIA FLORA HEILBRON, the celebrated 

Pianist, will perform “ LA CONSOLATION,” by Dussek, 
at Mr. STAREY’S ANNUAL CONCERT. Sr. John’s Scbools, 
Brixton, on THURSDAY NEXT, the 27th September. 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE JEWISH POOR. 
Orrice—18, Bisuopscare, N.E. 
SEVENTH EIGHTH YEARS, 5626—1866. 
84TH, 86TH MONTHLY REPORTS. 
UMMARY of Relief administered from June Ist to Aug. 
‘ Slst, comprising 26 regular and two special sittings, with 
daily distributions during the month of August; the number of 
applications is not yet completed, will be given in the next an- 


nouncement, 
MODE OF DISBURSEMENT. 
June. ; July, 


August. 


By committees at their regular 

sittings ee £58 5 O£L7417 6 £83 7 6 
Two special gifts ** ** 21 1 0 
», Permanent relief cases .. «| 15116 17180 19 0 6 
» Clerk for various accounts, as Bor. x: 

directed .. ée ..| 53 13.7 65 14 89196 9 
» Medicalorders .. oe 1812 7.26 3% 5517 8 
», Trusses and surgical appliances, | 

and midwifery tickets .” ...| 2190 4 36 715 G 
» Rice purchased for distribution... | 


» ‘includes the daily distributions by gentlemen on the daily rota. 
ANALYSIS OF RELIEF. 
NECESSARIES AND PROVISIONS. 


July. 


June, August, 

Bread tick.6d/1121—£28 0 61280—<£32 0 0 2684 4 0| 
|Meat , 1s; 66— 3 6 0 98— 415 O13899— 69 19 
Grocery ., ls.| 848—.42 8 01002— GU 2 2 
Brandy, wine 
&linseed meal 16 6 0 1116 0 "14 3 O 
Ricepurchasd oe $10 0 lu 0 

Totals... £86 0 6 £102 6 0 £266 8 0 
Last year., ? £68 6 3 £78 19 10 £79 19 10 


* in addition to wine and brandy sent for distribution. 
RELIEF LN MONEY. 


| June. July. August. 


TEAS are BEST 


| Aug. 31, 0026, 


Money relief given 1810 6] 2 5 5 38 8 


4, 10, and 3 women at childbirth, 


Assistance given towards send-| 

ing 32,22 & 22 applicantsabroad} 24 13 10 

Paid to 22%, 42, and 46 cases in 
week of mourning .. 


2117 6 2 4 
1010 1110 


** ee 


money giftinadd.toprovisionss 2 60 OH 1 6 

6 

0 


Special gifts for distribution .. 


Total in money....e see £85 14 4|£87 12 11 £94-3 6 


GOODS SUPPLIED. 


£83.15 £07 12 6 


Corresponding month last year....{15° 6 3173 3 151 


infant | 


DONATIONS TO GENERAL FUND. 


From Ist Jury. 


Anonymous ., 10 Mrs, Louis Lucas 

David Cohen, Esq. 5 50 E.M. Merton. Esq. 10 

Lonis Cohen, Fs * 7 6 S. Miers, Esq. | 1 0 

A Friend to the Poor .. Abraham Mocatte, Esq. 5 5 0 
ee ee Kmanuel Mocatta, E 

Aaron Gol lsmid, Esq.. 1 00 Henry Moses, the. 3 

Joshua Hands, Esq., Louis Nathan, Esq. .. 5 090 
per Rev. A. Barnett 5 50 Baron Ferdinand de 

David Hyam, Esq., Rothschild 
Lady de Rothschill .. 50 00 

for year 5627 .. 0 8. W. 
Assur Keyser, Esq. .. 2 20 gi 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO GENERAL FUND. 
From Ist Jury. 
E.. Alex, Esq., President £5 


5 0; Ralph Keesing, Esq. ., ) 

Geo ge Barnet, Esq. .. 1 0} Kisch, Keo. 
John Cashmore, Esq.2 1 1 0) W. Ladenburg, 3 30 
B. 8. Cohen, Esq. .. 1 10) M. Leon, Esq. 3 126 
Guillgume Coster, Esq. 2 2 8. Leon, Esq 
Frederick E, Davis, Esq. 3 3 0| Moses Levy Esq. 
James P, Davis Esq... 5& 650) - Treasurer 5 00 
E. Z. Dresden, Esq... 2 2 0} Horatio J. Lucas, Beq.. 
Lewis Emanuel, Esq.... 2 20) Barnett Meyers, Esq 
Enthoven, Esq. — semi-ann. 5 50 
H. 1, Enthoven, Esq... 2 20) Fredk, D. Mocatta, Esq. 5 50 
I. H. Enthoven, Esq... 2-20) Charles Montagu, Esq. 2 20 
A. G. Franklin, -» 2 20) Ephraim Mosely, Esq. 8 30 
Jacob A. Franklin, Esq. 1 1 0) Maurice Moses Esq... 50 
Friedlander, se |- 1 O} Messrs. Samuel, 
J. 8. Haarbleicher, Esq. 1 10! tagu, and Co.,. 19100 
Heity Harris, Esq., Charlies Samuel, Esq... 3 30 

Moorgateestreet .. 2 2.0) Sampson Samuel, Esq. 2 20 
John Jacobs, Esq. ... 1 10/8, D. Sassoon, Esq. a 0 
Jonas Jacobs, Esq. .. 1 10) Leopold Schloss, Ren, 2 20 
Messrs, Johnson and | Solomon Schloss, Esq... 5 00 
Walker 2 20/1. KR. Speyer, Esq. .. 2 20 
S. A. Jonas, Esq, . 2 20) Siegmund Stiebel, Esq. 1 10 
of 5. ee 2 0} Messrs, Vogl Brothers... 1.10 
Mrs. 5.1. Joseph os 1 0 | Alexand er, E 
H. L. Keeling, Esq. .. 5 

TO SPECIAL CHOLERA RELIEF FUND. 


Last ADVERTISEMENT. 


David L. Alexander, Esq,, per Rev. A. L. Green .. £1 10 
A Friend, per ditto,. ** “* l 
Children of Simon Cohen, Esq., per ditto oe ee 15 0 
Proceeds Of per ditto is os 100 
Small sums collected by a young lady, per ditto ee 12 
Junior Charitable Society, tickets, per Edmund Davis, 

Esq... President ee ** 7 10 
Elias Moses, Esq. os so :.OQ 
Omitted in lirst list.—Louis Goldberg, Esq. .. §.. 110 

{£rror in publication of 17th ult.—Henry Joceph, Esq., £3 


33., Should be Henry Joseph, Esq., £3. 3s, 
The Hon, Sec. will feel obliged by an intimation of any error of 


, omission in the foregoing list. 


_An earnest appeal is made for farther Donations and Subsecrip- 
tions to meet the current.outlay of the Board, 

Gifts of left-otf clothing and of charity aud Hospital tickets 


| thankfully received. 


| 


June, July. August, 
£8 1 0 £110 8) 


Last year 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF RELIEF 
June July | Angust 
Loan accountin May .. ..|£12 0 O}£24 0 0) £23 0 0 
Given absolutely, Provisions,&c.| 86 0 6) 102 206 6 U 
Money . 98 4: 12 66 
Goods ee 8 8 
Trusses, surgical appliances, and 
Tephillin and prayer-books .. 7 
Ciothing and bedding .. 117 6-111 9 
Tools purchased and repaired .. 6 6 8 1 8 8 
Goods redeemed from pawn ..| 1 2 i oe 38 U 
Cases sent to Fever and Small- 
pox Hos itals ee ** ** 12 0 2 0 0 1 15 0 
Milk and Eggs .. = ¥ 
21109 14 385 15 10 


PROBABLE EXTRA DISBURSEMENTS FOR MEDICAL 
AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


Disinfectants purchased. £32 4 G 
Limewhiting houses (work hitherto certified) ., 
Hire of two houses to receive families of patients, (two 
Cost of erecting 27 stand-pipes (about)... 
Extra medical attendance (probable) .. 42 0 0 
Extra attendance of Sanitary Inspector .. 
Hire of Zetland Hall for Medical attendance (two 
months) eee ** ** 8 0 0 
£183 3 8 
52np, anD REPORTS OF THE MEDICAL 
OFFICERS, 
Current Year, Last Year 


Jun. Julyj Aug Jun.) uly, Aug 
Number of patients attended at 
houses.. ee ee ee 
Viz. :—Discharged, cured .. oe} 239 273 
Died 15 17 2 4+ 7 
Stull under treatment ee oot 


413} 167) 188 


472| 524 
905 


914} 688}1258 
809) 1296) 1527 
17 1336!1506' 1439 
Remarks.—June.—Causes of death during the month: Hydro- 
cephalus, 1; Marasmus, 2; Phthisis, 1; Measles,4; Conval- 
sions, 1; Pneumonia, 1 ; Diarrhma,1 ; Typhus Fever, 1; Croup, 
1; Dentition,1; Old Age, 1.—Total 15. Typhus Fever and 


Measles very prevalent. 

July.—Cholera, 6; Diarrhea, 3; Marasmus, 5; Measles, 1; 

Phthisis, 1; Fever 1.—Total 17. | 

August.—Cholera, 10; Diarrheea,3; Marasmus, 5; Measles, 1 

2; Tumour,1; Ulcer,1; Lropsy, 1 ; Consumption 
‘ 


Number of visits at patients’ houses.., 
Attendances at Surgery oe 


CANSTATT axp DYTE, Medical Officers, 


The public js respectfully invited to avail itself of the books of 
the Board for reference and enquiry. The registers are always 
upen for inspection, 

will be thankfully received by— 

E. ALEX, Esq., President, 53, Brook st., Grosvenor 

1, A. BOSS, Esq., Vice-President, 6, Burvestreet, we 

MOSES LEVY, bsq., Treasurer, 20 Hyde Par k=-square, W. 

LIONEL L, COHEN, ksq., Hon, Sec., 27, Montagu-square, W. 


DISTKRIBUTED. | Cheques to be crossed “Robarts and Uo.” 


By order of the Board, LIONEL L. COHEN,*Hon. See. 
153, Devoushire-square, Bishopsgate, N.E., Sept. 17th, 6527. 


INSURANCE COMPAN Y— 
The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th inst, 
hte Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following is an epitome ot the Repott:— 

FIRE. BRANCH, 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the amount of 
business effected, has been satisfactory, the returns of duty pub- 
lished by Parliament, on the motion of the Chairman of this 
Company, exhibiting by far the largest mcasure of increase which 
the Company has ever experienced. 

“The total net amount of Fire premium for the year, after 
deducting guarantees, is £414,733 Ls, 

“LIFE BRANCH. 
“Turning now tothe Life Branch, it remains to be reported that 
the progress has been marked by unchecked success, This will 
be made clear by One or two statistical expositions. 


-“ Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is foand 


that the first, from 1545 to 1549 inclusive, commenced with a sum 
assured for— 
Year 1845 of,.....+. £23,349 ..and ended the périod with a 
total sum assured of £272,706. 
The Second, 1850-54 
D 


0. 1850 .. 95,600 .. do, do. 733,408 
The Third, 1855-60 | 
Do. 1855... 206,514 .. do. do. 1,055,678 
The Fourth, 1560-64 | 
Do. 1860 .. 449,242 .. do. do,. 3,439,215 


And now the first year of the fifth like period, viz., 1865, the Com- 
pany has granted assurances for £350,603, nearly twice the amount 
at the commencement of the last quinquennial period. 

“ If, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending in the year 
1869, were to have a corresponding increase with the previous 
periods of five years each, the amount of business that would be 
effected in the quinquennial period now ranning would be more 
than bas ever been on record in any insurance estavlishmentin this 
country. 

oF - Directors have likewise to report thatthe Life fands have 
increased by the sum of £103,146, the accumulated funds of this 
department now amounting to £740,155. Asan addition of, at 
least, £100,000 per annum to these accumulations during the next 
ten years may now be fairly anticipated, itis within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will approach 
nearly to £2,000,000 sterling. 

‘‘The Directors propose to the Proprietors thata dividend be 
declared of 3s. per Share, and a bonus of 4s. per Share, together7s. 
per Share, free of income tax. 

‘It is a matter of satisfaction to state that after withdrawing the 
amount of this dividend and bonus from the profit and loss account, 
a credit balance will still remain to that aceeuntofno less than 
£62,076 9s. in addition to the reserve fund, which, by the 
suqneneee of the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913, 
2s. 

This Report was unanimously 

JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary a 


| Donations and ore received since last announcement: 
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THE LATE WAR AND THE JEWS OF 
PRUSSIA. 
It is well known that althougt; by the Constitution 
Prussian Jews are placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with their Christian fellow citizens, yet in practice this 
equality is in many respects either evaded or openly 
disregarded. ‘The representations of the Jews to the 
executive, and even the remcnstrances of the Chamber, 
have remsined unbeeded by the Ministry. As great 
changes in the internal administration must be the neces. 
sary consequence of the victories obtained by Prussia i 
the lete war, and the great increase of territory, the 
Prussian Jews entertain the hope that these circumstances 
will also exercise a favourable influence upon the execu- 
tion of the law, in so far as their rights are concerned, 
The “ A. Z. d, L.” gives expression to these hopes in the 
following leading article: ; 
“The success which the Pruseian arms achieved in 80 
surprising a manrer raise the hope tha the internal con- 
flict, too, approaches its solution. Great events speedily 
change the position. ‘They diminish the significancy of 
contested points, and partly set them at rest ; they elevate 
the minds and dispose them to reconciliation, allowing a 
disputed point to be yielded with grace. It is theretore 
believed that at the opening of the Chambers the Prussian 
Gevernment will give quieting assurances in reference to 
the right of the purse. This is the more necessary, as in 
no small measure the solution of the German question 
depends upon it; for only in this manner can the confi- 
dence of the German people for the intended German 
Parliament be obtained, Without this confidence a Par. 
liament cannot be brovght about; for for a Parliament 
the members must be elected, Now if these expectations 
are fulfilled, thea the situation will be such that also the 
Prussian citizens of the Jewish persuasion will be able to 
claim the fulfilment and realisation of the rights insured 
to them by the Constitution, and to demand them from 
the Government and the Diet. Fifty years of peace have 
passed over Prussia. Within this period the internal 
development hes been extraordinary. Everyone was 
aspiring, working, wrestling, and struggling onward, The 
professors of Judaism naturally partook of this movement. 
It too experienced the same acon and reaction, and 
advanced with all other bodies. The edict of March 11, 
1812, declared the Jews citizens of the State, without, 
however, expressly granting them equal rights; nay, ata 
later period several provisions of this law were rescinded 
by Cabinet orders. When, in 1813 and 1815, old pro- 
vinces were restored to Prussia, and new ones annexed, 
the Jews were left in the position in which they were 
found, which in some parts was very unsatisfactory ; from 
some parts of the country they even remained excluded ; 
and in those provinces in which they bad been faily eman. 
cipated, as in the kingdom of Westphalia and the districts 
which bad been French, their rights were even taken 
from them. Thus there existed 22 differing legis!ations 
for the Jews of Prussia, and they were not even permitted 
to move from one province to another, were excluded from 
several trades, and in criminal courts their testimony had 
pot full foree, Thus it was until the years 1845 ani 
1847, except that in 1833 the province of Posen received 
a Dew improved organisation in its communal and scho. 
lastie relations. The new trade law in 1845 removed a!! 
restrictions in this respect which till then weighed on the 
Jews, and the petty restrictions concerning alterations in 
the ritual, and the giving of names, became ex:inct. 
With the accession to the throne of Frederic William LV. 
in 1840, » new phase i. the development in the inner life 
of the Prussian people commenced. Peculiar schemes 
were projected. According to these the Jews were to be 
freed from the general conscription, they were to form 
separate communities, and received representatives of their 
own. All these schemes, however, were ultimately aban- 
doned in consequence of the protests of the Jews. Liberal 
views in reference to Jewish emancipation spread more 
and more, and the municipatities of the largest cities, 
nay, even the provincial Diets, repeatedly petitioned for 
it, Thus arose the general Diet of 1847, and this bronght 
about the new Jew Law, which was promulgated on July 
23,1847, This law conferred on the Jew equal rights 
and equal duties with certain exceptions, which, however, 
did not bear on the duties, but on the rights. It is 
known that the legislative manifestations of the years 
1848, 1849, and 1850 went beyond this Jew Law, and 
that the Constitution which resulted from them declared 
the civil and political equality of all Prussian subjects 
Without religious distinction. At first the Ministry fully 
acknowledged the paragraph of the Constitution and acted 
upon it. The same was the case with the courts of law, 
especially the chief court. But things soon changed, and 
it was contended that by the general terms of the Consii- 
tution the special enactments existing at the time had not 
been rescinded, so that the Jew Law of 1847 was still in 
force, But not even all the rights granted by this law 
were in ;ractice conceded, The liberal administration uf 
Sebwerin-Auerswald weat a middle way—it left to each 
individual minister the ioterpretation of the Constitution 
80 far as it referred to Jews, in consequence of whch 


Jews could bold office within the department of the | 


Minister of the Interior, but not in those of the Mimsier- 
of Pubiic Instruction and Justice. Petitions by Jews to 
the Legisla‘ure, praying for the fulfilment of the promise 
made in the Constitution, were repeatedly recommended 
by the Chamber to the atvention of the executive, bu’ 
without result, The Goverrment proposed a Jaw for the 
abolition of the oath ‘ More Juuaico,’ received the consen: 


of the Chamber of Deputies, but it was defeated in the 


Upper Huse. And thus waiters stand to this day. 
** After 50 years of peuce Prevsia entered again the 
arena of great warlike action, fighting for her Very 
ce und great Dalopal inieresis, ‘Lo this day victories 
o! overwhelming magnitude attended the Prussian arms 


The Prussian banner floats alreay in several capitals 


the enemy, aud w:th the viciomes grows the bope that | he 
internal questions too will receive a satisfactory solution, 
and especially that everyting allecting the constitution 
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citizens. Of course, while the negotiations for the solution 
ofthe essential questions of the conflict are continued, ours 
must be kept in the background, Only when the former 
shall have received a satisfactory solution can saccess be 
expected for the latter. Should the former fail there would 
be ao chance for us. Ii, however, the general national 
grievances should be redressed, the opportunity would 
have arisen for calling attention to the disabilities under 
which we stil! labour, in contradiction to the constitution 

These disabilities are—exclusion from several branches of 
the public service, offices, and callings; the oath * More 
Judaico,’ with its abhorrent forms, incompatible with 
our age, and in part grievously hurting Jewish feeling ; 
exclusion from all subventions towards the cost of public 
worship and the schools ; and some few%otber details of the 
former legislation which have still been maintained. The 
time will then have come when we, appealing to the 
bravery of our sons on the battle field and the blood shed 


the benefit of the country, as well as the patriotism 
evinced by the whole Jewish population in this critical 
period, will have to address ourselves to his Majesty the 
King, the Ministry, and the representatives of the country 


ourselves and our children, seeing that we fulfil all duties 
of citizens. This is our duty, aod no doubt ali our 
corelizionists in Prussia will unite at an early feriod in 
order to fulfil it.” 


THE GERMAN JEWS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 

f (Continued from our last.) 

The following regulations and laws will show the pecu- 
liar legal position of the Jews, and at the same time the 
woful oppression which so awfully weighed upon them. 
In urder to mark them sbarply externally, and separate 
them from the Christians, there was assigned to them in 
nearly every city the most wretched street in the worst 
quarter, in which they were huddled together by the 
thousand. These narrow prisons—this is the name which 
must be giyen to these abodes of wretchedness—were 
shut every evening in summer as early as eight o’clock, 
and on every Christiah and Jewish holiday. Woe to the 
poor Jew if seen at the time of shutting in some other 
quarter of the town! He was insulted and ill-used by the 
populace, and fined by the magistrates to boot. Only 
think of the Ghetto at Rome, or the ‘' Judenstadt ” at 
Prague, where the small houses, like the cells ofa bee- 
hive, are closely adjoining each other; or the ** Juden- 
gasse ” of Frankfort, where the Jews, at the command of 
the exceedingly devout Emperor Frederick II1., during 
the diet of 1442, had to build their houses, and which 
was so narrow that no carriage could enter it. In 
pursuance of decrees of councils and popes the Jews were 
obliged on Christian festivals *o shut their shops, and, in 
addition, whenever the sacrament was carried past them. 
On Good Friday and during the whole week they were 
strictly forbidden to show themselves in tle streets, or to 
open their doors and windows, Since the commencement 


Germany to build a new synagogue; the repair of the old 
oves was, however, permitted, As there was notin every 
city aJewish burial ground the corpses had to be trans- 
ported to considerable distanccs; and whenever the .body 
passed a toll house a rather considerable amount had to be 
paid, In Augsburg and some other north-German cities 
there was a regulation according to which the Jews had 
to perform the task of.scavengers, which then was con- 
sidered as disreputable, and devolved upon the hangman. 
No Jew was eligitle for any public office. Nevertheless, 
financial offices were occasionally entrusted by princes to 
Jews. But on the other hand, no instance is known of a 
Jew baving been vested with a municipal office, although 
they were enabled to bevome citizens in the citice of North 
Germany and to possess lanaed property. However, 
these rights were limited to a few privileged persons ; the 
others, called common Jews, were exciuded from these 
rights. The Jews were also permitted, in conformity 
with their religious practices, to kill their own meat, and 
to sell to the Christians such meat as was unlawiul for 
them to eat. This permission involved them in frequent 
disputes with the guild of the butchers. Marriages be 
tween Jews and Christians were not allowed, and when 
such a marriage took place husband and wife were liable 
to be put to death by the sworiu—tuis being the punish- 
ment prescribed by law ayainst adulterers. No Christian 
was allowed to eat with a Jew, or to take medicine from 
him. No Jew was allowed to keep a Christian domestic. 
Every Christian ig the employ of a Jew was under legal 
excommunication, This law was rigidly enterced by the 
clergy And whoever found a Christian servant in the 
house of a Jew was authorised, on paying for him a certain 
stipulated sum, to take bim away into bis own service or 
let him yo free. Yet, despite all these regulations, Jews 
ke, t Christian domestics, although very high wages had to 
be paid to them ; because Jewish domestics were useless on 
tie Sabbath, whie Cristian servants attended to domestic 
affairs even on Sundwys, and because in cases of collision 
Christian domestics might serve as mediatore, There was 
yet another reason why the Jews liked to have Christian 
domestics, The Jew, when obliged to es'abli-b a proof in 
a court of law in a cause aga nst a Caristien, required the 
evidence of two Curistiavs and one Jew, and a Christian 
domestic who wight be a Wituess to bis commercial trans- 
actions was therefore very Convenient, A Jew, moreover, 
not clear bimself by av oath from any charge 
brought ayainst him mm @ C Urt of justice, for this could 
only be dove as @ Spécial uct of grace by the emperor, to 


Tight ty chim her dower, 
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| will be placed beyond all doubt. Awong these are also | 
| comprised the complete rights of the Jews as Prussian 


for the accomplishment of the designs of the State and | 


of the 14th century it was forbidden in several districts of 
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who Were not interested in the transaction, When 

were found in the house of a Jew consecrated o jects 
belonging toa church, whether purchased by him or given 
inpawn, he was considered asthe thief thereof and punished 
accordingly ; but on the other hand, he was allowed tg 
buy vessels of this kind if they were melted down. In 
order to be recognised at once as Jews they were obliged 
to wear on their persons certain badges. and as their usual 
costume resembled that of the clergy they were furbiddeg 
to wear it, and the councils of 1233, 1267, and 1814 
decreed that they must wear as a badge a curved hat, jn 
the shape of a horn, or a wheel on their chest, and the 
women a peculiar head gear. Dress and badges, however, 
were not in all places and at all times the same. Sinog 
1452 the men in some parts of Germany wore on their 
chest a strip of cloth of the thickness of a finger and the 
breadth of a hand ; the women were obliged to cover their 
faces with veils with blue stripes. At Erfurt the Jews 
since the fourteenth century, by order of the town coun. 
cil, wore peculiar boots and cloaks and high hats; at 
Frankfort, since 1549, long cloaks. Afrer the war of 
thirty years the Jews of Bohemia had to wear stiff blue 
ruffs. They were not allowed to bear arms, as they were 
supposed to be safe undér imperial protection. Despite 
the persecutions, the medieval institutions had rendered 


in order to obtain the full rights of Prussian citizens for | the existence of the Jews a necessity to the general po- 


pulation. 

Decrees of the Councils in the middle ages had altoge: 
ther interdicted the lending of money on interest, as this, 
according to the notions of the age, was usury, which the 
Bible had declared sinful. But as there was no reason to 
protect a Jew from sin, he being doomed to perdition, the 
exclusive privilege of lending money on interest, either 
upon a bord or mortgage, was given him. The conse. 
quence was that the whole trade in money passed into 
their hands, and as the rate of interest was high, they 
naturally soon acquired wealth. Aad as it was illegal for 
Christians to give bonds when they borrowel money from 
each other, and as paper money and bills were unknown, 
no pecuniery transaction among Christians without the 
intervention of Jews was possible. Another consequence 
of this state of things was that Christians who had money, — 
being debarred deriving any profit from it, lent their cash 
to the Jews, sharing with them the interest. Needy 
prelates and princes esrecially required the help of Jews. 
This privilege of the Jews, however, was not rarely sud- 
denly encroached upon by pope and emperor. There 
exist many imperial and papal decrees dating from the 
middle ages which annulled all bonds held by the Jews 
whenever a country, its princes, or lords were heavily 
indebted to them. In such cases the creditors had to 
surrender to the debtors all mortgages and bonds they held 
without the least compensation. Another noteworthy 
point in the mediwval laws concerning Jews was that 
they were permitted to buy stolen things, Whenever a 
sto en article was found in the possession of a Jew he was 
nbliged to surrender it to the lawful owner ; but the latter 
had to repay to the former the sum for which the article 
was bought. But he was aeither fined nor had he to pay 
the cost of the legal proceedings. The only thing he lost 
was the anticipated profit. In this way the trade in all 
second hand articles and retail in general likewise came 
into the hans of thé Jews. Money changing, tvo, passed 
into their hands, to which must be added, at a later 
period, all business in bills of exchange. Thus the Jews 
became the trading and financial agents of the middle 
ages, and were indispensable in all business transactions, 
whether on a large or sinall scale. If it was their first 
most important mission not only to preserve the doctrine 
of the only God and to propagate it, but also, as the spi- 
ritual blossom and the salt of the earth, to pour out over 
the world the Syrian mental movement and the intense 
ardour of the soul, and to blend therewith the classical 
culture of Hellas and the calm Judeo-Germanic spirit ; 
they now fulfilled their second mission by rendering 
practicable the disposapility of property and the change of 
equivalents in value, and thus creat'ng real estate, even as 
they had before presented the world with an ideal property. 
It is evident that this was a powerful lever for the deve- 
lopment of our culture and all social relations. The old 
feudal relations were thereby overthrown. The inconves 
pient payment in kind, tithes, and all manner of forced ser- 
vices were no longer suitable. And how wany other rela 
tions of civil and social life were coonected therewith |! The 
Jews, who greatly prospered in trading and trafficking, 
bore their misfortunes betterthan formerly their prosperity; 
their good fortune now rose more and more, aud thus 
reached the zenith of their activity. The Jewish men of 
business were all throughout Europe skilful agents, and, 
owing to their intimate connec'ion with each other at & 
time when bad roads, a multitude of oppressive tolls and 
customs, and want of protection, exposed travelling 
merchants to very great dangers, their trade was of pae 
‘amount importance. With indefatigable activity these 
trading Jews had everywkere spied out secret roads, 
along which their faithful agents, disguised as wayfaring 
beggars, toiled, laden with all kinds of goods, and carry 
ing bills of exchange, long before the letter post or the 
regular expedition of wares along the highway existed. 
When it became necessary to procure arms for their 
sovereign or other materials of war, they knew how 'o 
smuggle them through hostile armies, and despite the 
vigilance of the police. Their commercial activity reé- 
ceived an additional impetus by the constant want of 
money oa the part of spiritual and secular lords, Thus 
it came to pass that, despite the enormous imposts laid 
upon them, they yet soon ranked among the wealthiest 12 
the country. But thie very vealth only served to rouse 
the hatred and to ¢rovoke the rapacity of the multitude. 
To this must be added that they, in the capacity of pe- 


~ 


whieh a Jew bad vo claim. A Jew, moreover, was} gotiatorc in the service of princes, were often initia‘ed iD 
coly allowed legally to complain of a wrong done to him, | their private sffuirs, and thereby acquired no inconsider- _— 
but poi o! ove inflicted Ou others, A married Jewess had | able influence. Ali these circumstances combined account 
: A purchase by a Jew or a' for those horrible persecutions to which they were suk 
eorenes to hia was only. legally valid when they were | jected everywhere, 

testificd to by oue Christtaun and one Jewish witness! 


and tor such a length of time. 
(To be continued.) 
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SEPTEMBER £1, 18 6) 
: THE JEWISH YEAR. 
; BY GRACE AGUILAR. 
He spake; th’ Almighty spake, and earth and heaven 
Started from chaos ne’er again to sleep ; 


‘Barth yet wae void—no beauteous form was given, 
And darkness$lay upon the mighty deep. 


He spake: Let there be light! and there was light ; 
E’en as He spake, the tashing torrent came, 
And darkness fled before th’ effalgence bright; 
The sun and moon were not—’twas Heaven’s own 
flame. 


Again He spake; and then a wide expanse 
Stretched forth between the waters; azure sky, 


Soft, lovely, meet to bless th’ admiring glance 
That was to gaze, though yet it was not nigh. 


And yet again that Voice, and yet again ; 
Six times it spake; and earth, in richness clad, 
Teem’d with new life; that knew not death nor pain, 
Bat in the presence of its God was glad. 


And fruits, and herbs, and Sowers, and grass had sprunz 
In perfect beauty from the swelling sod ; 

And sun, and moon, and stars in glory hung, 
Resplendent, voiceless, eloquent of God. 


And earth, air, water, filled with joyous life ; 
Each element well fitted to sustain 
Ite given burden, which no darling strife 
Might dash with sin, of with dall sorrow’s chain, 


‘ And man, majestic, glorious man, was there; 
The Voice creating raised him from the so2, 
And breathed into his frame the vital air, 
Which marked him dearest, most beloved of God. 


And at his nod this was! Let it! "twas done; 
Creation started from unbroken sleep ; 

And chaos past, and darkness, gloom was gone, 
And earth was severed from the soundiess deep. 


And stil! that God is ours ; still, oh ! still His power, 
Mighty to do, and mightier yet to save, 

Is ever hovering o’er life’s darkest bvur, 
To shield, revive, sustain ‘he souls He gave. 


Oh! pause not, faint not, ye who seek [im not, 
Him deeming ali too mighty to look down; 
That the small woes and joys which mark our Jot 

Are all too trifling for His smile or frown. 


Hear ye His voice, arpealing from His word, 
Unto the fant, the weary, and the worn ; 

“In righteousness 1 call thee,’ saith the Lord, 
“And I will pitying bless the souls that mourn ; 


‘‘ And darkness shall be turned for them to light, 
And straight the crooked things my love shall make 

Increasing strength to them that have no might, 
The love heart cheering for my great name’s sake.” 


And shal] we doubt that word, mistrust His power ? 
E’en thongh our paths seem dark, and chaos wild 
Enwrap the soul in misery’s lonely hour, 
W bere never light hath shone, nor flow’ret smiled ? 


He who brought forth this glorious world from space, 
Will, at one word, bid sorrow’s waves be still; 

Bid glistening flowers the shapeless depths efface, 
And rushing light chaotic darkoess fii). 


And as He placed His image on the earth, 

To adorn, and biess, end sweetly speak of Him, 
So in each beart His image will have birth, 

And breathe of joys that never may grow dim, 


Father! oh lift to Thee each sorrowing heart, 
Strengthen the faint and weary to adore; 

Thy blissful baim in Thy deep love impart, 
And to fond hope the spiritiess restore, 


Oh! let the effulgence of Thy awful might 
Be lost in the still whisper of Thy love; 
Let Mercy veil they too resplendent light, 
And Pity Jitt each yearning soul above, 


HARVEST HOME OF THE JEWS OF OLD. 


‘*As the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so 
 panteth my soul after thee, O God... . When sball 
I come and appear before God? My tears have been 
my food day and night, when they (the scofling enemy) 
continually say unto me: Where is thy God? | When 
I remember these things, when I had gone with the 
multitude, when J went with them to the house of God, 
with the voice of joy and praise, with the multitude at 
the festival.” | 

Such is the lament of the poet (Psalm Ixii) on re- 
memberivg the joyous festivities at Jerusalem, of which 
privileges (as appear from the texts) he was deprived. 
“If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem,” says another poem 
(Psalm cxxxvii.) “* may my righ: hand forget its cun- 
ning (its cexterity, its use); if 1 do not remember thee, 
let wy tongue cleave to the roof of my moath, if J pre- 
fer not Jerusalem above my chief joys. His (the Lord's) 
foundation is iu the holy mountains; He loveth the 
gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
Glorious things are spoken in (or of) thee, O city of 
God. Selab.” 

In such strains do our poets speak of their city and 
their temple. 


What do we cold northerners know of faith ? what of 


prayer ? what of reverence? what of attachment to a 
common sanctuary ? With us faith seems a phantom ; 
prayer a dream ; reverence a vapour; a sanctuary Jitile 
more than a resort from bsbit or from fashion. We 
can form no idea how six ‘hvusand men could allow 
themselves voluntarily to be buried in the ruins of a 
temple, rather than surv've its fall, as happened at 
Jerusalem *‘ on the day of ber visitation.” ‘* Teil us,” 
says a very eloquent writer, “‘ of Greece, whose air was 
redolent of song; its language such as Joie might 
speak ; its seges, heroes, poets, honoured in every 
clime—they bave no psalm of praise and prayer lke 
the Hebrews, the devoutest of men, who saw God 
always before thew, ready to take them up when father 
and mother let them fall.” (Vheodore Parker’s Dis 
Course on ‘Tothe Stemitic race belongs 


the glory of having preduced the religion of humanity,” 
says Renan in his latest work. And it requires 
Raphael to paint a: Raphuel, and a Bacon'to give the 
thoughts ofa Bacca, There mutt have been an unfa- 
thom»ble fund of religious sentiment in minds that 
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could produce euch writings | 
| Pp writings aud were capable of soch 


|. To appreciate the great rejoicings of the pilgrims 
during their march up to the Holy City, coi devas 
their stay there, we must, if we can, place ourselves in 
the position of simple, rustic people, celebrating’ their 
harvest feasts; meeting on that occasion their friends 
and relatives of the different parts of the country, taking 
together, with the eagerness and the astonishment of 
j country people, a view of the grand sights of the city 
of the great King ; meeting in the sacred courts of his 
palace, and there paving religious homage, in the great 
assembly of his people, before his throne, and feasting 


‘| and rejoicing with their friends, rich ard poor, before 


him. With what delight do not country people visit 
ordinary large cities, what charms do not such offer 
them! How much greater must have been the joy and 
glee in going up to Jerusalem ‘the principle joy of 
Israe] |” 

But it was not the social meetings, not the convivial 
joys, not the sights or even the common worship tha! 
called every male and landholder at least once a year 
to the Holy City. There were higher ideas involved in 
‘*the appearance before the Lord,” as the texts calls it. 
(Exodes xxiii. 25; xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16: xxziv. 
24). It was a homage to be paid by every subject of 
the kingdom to his king, and by every landholder to 
God, who was considered the owner of the whole land 
of which Israel was a mere tenant, holding it at the 
good will of the owner, whoever claimed his inalienable 
right to the soil—*‘ And the land shall not be sold 


forever (nnn, to cutting off the owners’ right of 
reversion to him), for the land is mine, and ye are 
strangers and eojourners with me.” Exodus xxv, 23, 
Nothing is more dangerous to man’s higher aspira. 
tions than prosperity and its consequent luxory. As 
long as a man has daily cares and wants he will look in 
the direction from whence he expects his wants to be 
sapplied and his cares alleviated ; and God, blessed be 
He, is almost sure to be the one to whom the soul of 
man will turn when in need: ‘“ it was well for me 
that I was afflicted, for [ kept thy commands’ (by 
looking up for help to God). As soon as those wants 
are supplied, men, in general, instead of looking up to 
Heaven, grovel inthe dust.of the earth, and cling to 
dust ;—wealth has killed more souls than want ! 


To remind Israel that positively nothing belongs to 
4s, that we are but stewards and tenants on earth, every 
subject of the King of Israel was to present himself 


| thrice a year in the capital and there pay homage in the 


palace of the King. Every landholder was to bring 
some specimen of the produce, and by presenting the 
part declare that he holds the whole of his property 
only as a present or a fief at the hand of God. Hence, 
it was the first of all the produce of the field (Lev. xix. 
23), of the flock and the herd that had to be given. 
(Ex. xiii, 22 34; Num, xviii, 15). Such was the 
important significancy of the offering; they were to 
cultivate feelings of devotion, gratitude, liberality, hu- 
mility and charity. 

We thus see our pilgrims passing from their 
humble homes along the highways of Judea to the gates 
of the Holy City, thence through the streets sivging 
| bymns amongst the greetings of their brethren ; even 
the workmen rise from their seats and greet them, say 
the rabbis: ‘ Brethren, children of Israel, enter ye in 
peace.” With ‘* I extol thee” they enter the conrts of the 
temple; and now we see the planter stand before the 


to his liege lord for mercies past and present, The 
following was che beautiful simple and impressive ac- 
knowledgment which we give in the language of Scrip- 
ture. It is a most beautiful and touching piece of 
ancient composition which cannot but be read} with 
emotion: ‘' I profees this day uato the Lord my God 
that | am come into the country which the Lord our 
God assured our fathersto us. My father wasa Syrian 
wanderer; he went down into Egypt to sojourn with 
a few men (about seventy sou!s), and grew there into a 
nation, grest, mighty and numerous. And (also) the 
Egyptions treated us evil, affleted us, and laid upon 
us a heavy bondage ; and when we cried unto the Lord 
God of our fathers, he heard our voice, beheld our 
afiliction, our labour and our oppression, and he brought 
us jurih from Egypt with a mighty hand with an out- 
stretched arm, under terror, sigus and wonders. And 
he hath brought os unto this place, and Fath given us 
this land—aland flowing with milk and heney. And 
now, behold, I have brought the first fruit of the land, 
which thou, O Lord, has given me.” 

The meaning is plain. The cfferer acknowledges the 
humble origin of the Hebrew nation, the great suffering 
it had to undergo, which only by the mercy of God we 
have overcome. He (the offerer) therefore thinks it his 
duty to offer the best and first to God. 

The basket (the sign of rural simplicity and humility, 
though we afterwards hear of gold and silver baskets) 
was then setdown (or, according to others, this was 
done before the reading) before the altar. The priest 
took itup, waved it upwards and downwards, and 
towards the east, west, souch and north, thereby to 
signify that the Lord whosegoodness was acknowledged 
by the offerer, was possessor of heaven and earth, which 
he filleth with his bounty and glory, The offerer then 


pleasure, 
This duty performed, the strangers would seek their 
respective lodgings. It was no difficulty to find them, 
as the Holy City, on the holy days, was prepared for 
the reception of the visitors, at first, from every part of 
the country, avd in aftertimes, whea the tribes were 
scattered in every part of the globe, from every country 
known in thede days. The hospitality of Mastero 
{ countries is well known, and in the case of the pilgrims 


altar, the basket of fruit on his shoulder, humb'y and | 
gratefully acknowledging his dependence, his gratitude , 


it must be evident from the manner that they were 
looked upon and received by their brethren on their 
religion and piety to receive them under one’s roof. 
We say.under the roof—but mostly it did not require 
even so much, for it was only some space that they 
wanted. The mildness of the climate reqoired no par- 
ticular domestic accommodations, the innabitants them- 
selves, during the summer season, lived, worked, and 
slept, not in their honses but on the top of their houses, 
which in the East were, as they still are, flat. Asin 
those countries people live for the most part in the open 
air, the articles of farnitare and the domestic utensils 
are simple and few in number. The good woman of 
Shanam who had built for the prophet such an hospitiem, 
had it set up on the top of the honse ; to furnish it she 
required but few articles. ‘“‘ And she said unto her hus- 
band, Behold, now, I perceive that this (Elisha, who 
occasionally passed the house and turned in to receive 
its hospitalities), is a holy man of God, who passeth by 
us continually, Let us make him, I pray thee, a little 
chamber on the top ; and Jet us set for him there a bed, 
and a table, anda stool, and a candlestick; so that 
when he cometh to us that he turn in there.” (2 Kin 
iv, 9—10). To these articles of furniture we must add 
our pilgrims’ culinary utensils, which, if there were 
none to spare for them in the house, they would buy, 
and as no pay was received for lodging they would leave 
at the house of their entertainer. 

Jerusalem, during the hoidays, presented a lively 
scene, both in the temple and in the city and without her 
walls. It was a monster camp, with tents and booths 
in abundance in every direction. The voice of sacred 
song could be heard in almost every house. There was 
joy and gladness in every heart. For the many and 
various gifts that were brought tothe city had to be 
dispensed among the priestsand the levites, the pwor, 
and the widows, and the strangers, as it is said: ‘* And 
thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God; thou, thy 
son, and thy Gaughter, thy man servant and thy maid 
servant, and the Levite whois in thy gates, and the 
tatherless and the widow amidst thee, in the place 
which the Lord shall choose to established his glory ; 
so that thou remember that thou wert a servant io 
Egypt.” 

What a beaatiful mode of celebrating harvest feaste ! 
What an excellent means to connect the inhabitants of 
the country with those of the metropolis by acts of love, 
hospitality and charity: What a refreshing season for 
the husbandman after weeks of toil! Need we wonder 
that Jerusalem and its associations are so deeply en- 
graven on the hearts of the nation !— Gleaner. 


GratitupE or A Jew.—In an oid book, published 
in 1787 at Leipzig, onder the title of ** Juden-biblio- 
thek,” number ii. p. 71, the following incident is 
recorded, vouched for as true:—*‘ A princely family of 
Poland had, at the beginning of the current century, 
from various causes, fallen from its high estate, so that 
the last desceaodant resolved to renounce his title and 
to enter the service of a gentleman whom his fore. 
fathers had enriched. One day he drove up with the 
horses of his master to a public house kept by a Jew, 
The host, who recogaised him, treated him with the 
respect due to a prince, and this despite the protesta- 
tions of the serving man that he no longer bore a ti le 
which he could not worthily support, Upon this the 
Jew called him into his room, and there addressed bim 
in these words: ‘ Your Grace,—Your grandfather and 
your father have overwhelmed me with benefits; it is 
only just that I should prove myself g-ateful to you, 
their last descendant. God has blessed me; and I am 
rejoiced to have found an opportunity to make yoa 
share my prosperity. I shall not ¢ie in peace if I do 
not quit the world with the consciousness of having 
contributed my mite towards the restoration of the 
pristine lustre of your family.’ And then urged 
the prince until he consented to quit the service of the 
gentleman, When this was done, the Jew presented 
the prince with a wardrobe becoming his descent, and 
then added, ‘ You will find your horses in my stable 
and your carriage before my door. Here is your 
coschmen and here your footmes,’ So saying he 
pointed to four youths dressed in livery. ‘lu my 
neighbourhood,’ continued the Hebrew, ‘ there lives a 
wealthy gentleman, father of a beautiful and highly 
educated young lady, who has, however, the weakness 
not to give her in marriage to anyone not decorated 
with anorder. You area prince. Here are athousand 
pieces of gold. Hasten to coort, and ask an order of 
the king. But return quickly, for ] am an old man and 
must soon die.’ Inthe meanwhile the Jew commenced 
negotiations for the projected marriage, and obtained 
for the prince the young lady referred \o with a dowry 
uf 100,000 florins, and the promise of a like sum at 
the birth of his first son. He had two sons, One died 
in the flower of his age, but the other left behind a 
numerous family, which with equal mageauimity greatly 
benefited that of the kind Jew who had done so much 
for the restoration of the decayed princely house.” The 
sheet which narrates this story names the family of the 
prince, which was Naronincki, but withholds the name 
of the Hebrew, which well deserved to be transmitted 
to posterity.—C. I. | 

HottowaY’s Orstment axp Priiis.—Dangerous Diseaser.— 


symptoms. The pimple sg readily curable in the nursery 


w-tshipped and left the holy place when it suited bis { becomes through carelessness, the irremediable torment of 


after life. With the knowledge of the curative powers of 
riolloway’s Ointment and Pilis those who fail to use them 
for extirpating the first seeds of hereditary ailments will have 
to bear the punishment resulting from their folly. Holloway’s 


and scrofala, and heal every description of ulcer, sore, wound 
or abrasion. By the use of Holioway’s excellent, speedy, and 
safe medicaments, much pain and immense expense will be 


suctveding generations, | 


way up to the city, and ia the city it was a question of 


How many life-long maladies spring from neglecting trifliog 


remedies will remove eruptions of the skin, scorbatic diseases — 


saved, and agreat benefit be conferred on the present and 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1866. 

JEWISH EDUCATION. 

It is said that when the great Duke of Wellington, 
in his mature years, revisited the school of his boy- 
hood, and looked again on the familiar playing fields 
of Eton, thronged with the fresh, bright, hopeful 
youth of England, he exclaimed: “ Here was the 
Battle of Waterloo really fought!” There was in 
this, as in other sayings of the astute hero, a deep 
and suggestive significance. The battle of life is first 
fought in the schoolrooms and in the playing fields 
of boyhood. It is not only that—as Wordsworth 
writes—the “child is father to the man,” but child- 
hood is the pedestal on which the structure and 
fabric of. manhood are reared, and the characte; 
which is formed in early life imbues and permeates 
later years as a perfume imbues and permeates the 
ambient air. Education is, in effect, the mould in 
which the plastic material of youth is cast, so that it 
may take shape and harden, in that impress, into 
manhood. Later events may colourit; time and 
circumstance may, in some degree, improve, impair, 
or modify the fashion of its outline ; but the main 
impression imparts to it a form and shape, which it 
retains, until, at last, decay shall crumble it and 
death shall shatter it. Nor is this all. It is not 


alone the education of the youth which fashions the | 


character of the man; it alse fashions the character 
ofacoming age. It affects not the man alone, but 
the world, which is to be the stage of his career. 
For, in due accordance with the singularly connected 
system of the world’s wonderful scheme, in which, as 
we know, one circumstance and one generation are 
linked with and dependent on another in the great 
chain rule of life, it is necessarily we of the present, 
with our experiences of the past, who have to pre- 
pare the men of the future. Hence, there can 
-searcely be a more grave, a more serious, a more 
solemn responsibility than that which, in the order 
of earthly things, devolves on every one generation 


to educate the generation rising in its midst. Fora 


] necessity lies upon us to instruct our youths, not in | 
a way which shall give us least trouble or most pride 
or pleasure, but in such fashion as to make them 
good, wise, and true men—and the world a better, 
a wiser, anda truer world. We stand, in our time, 
between the Present and the Future—“ Betwoen two 
worlds, man hovers like a star.” We can no more 
avert our glance nor withdraw our hold from the 
Future than from the Past; for though in one sense | 
—the physical—we belong to neither, yet, in another 
sense—the moral—we belong to both. We, who feel 
in ourselves the effects exerted on us by a Past in 
which we took no part, cannot but recognise the 
responsibility of the fature—even of a future which 
we may not live to seo, nor cannot hope to attain. 


It is not alone as a general question, in which we 
as members of the great family of mankind are con- 
cerned ; not alone as a national question, affecting us 
as citizens of a powerful and progressive empire ; but 
especially to us, as Jews, is this matter of paramount 
moment and of essential importance. We write, there- 
fore, in no narrow, selfish spirit, nor with views | 
confined within the restricted scope or bounded by 
the interests of acommunity. For is there not rea- 
son to believe that the age in which we live holds for 
us renewed claims and revived duties? Is there not 
reason to believe that the circumstances of the times 
require of the descendants of the men to whom the 
Law was given a renewal and a revival of the vital 
and signal service which they rendered to mankind 
of yore, as the recipients and transmitters of a Reve. 
lation which is the basis and framework of Society, 
Morality, and Religion ? If, in the doubts that fret 
and toss the world; if in the dangers that beset it, 
and the difficulties that disturb it ; an age, perplexed, 
irresolute, and ignorant, and yet searching wildly 
and passionately for a vivid trath, for a strong hold, 
and for a steady faith ; if such an age—perhaps now 
at hand, perhaps yet to come—should need a reflex 
of the Light which first burst on Humanity from the’ 
fires which flashed around Sinai, it is for the Jew, 
the heir of Israel, to turn on a dim and doubting 
world the glare of the supernal lamp which he holds, 
and which has been passed down to him, from hand 
to hand, through three thousand circling years! 
Then, for the sake of the world and all mankind—for 
the sake of truth, faith, and goodness—for the sake | 
of the heritage on earth and the hopes of heaven, of 
all humanity—let us enquire into and strive to fulfil 
the grave responsibility which rests upon us: the 
responsibility, the solemn duty of training up 
amongst us and bequeathing to coming ages a ge- 
neration which shall be itself capable of its profound 
and sublime mission; or which shall be at least 
capable of training and bequeathing a better genera- 
tion as an inheritance to an ensuing epoch—so that, 
at length, sooner or later, the world shall be endowed 
and blessed with a race of men worthy of the highest , 
and most sacred of all human missions—a fulfilment 
of the solemn duty of interpreting the word, declar- 
ing the will, and unveiling the oracles of Heaven! 


But, even apart from these considerations, there 
are others nearer to our every-day thoughts and our 
more immediate attention which render the duty of 
training our youth a momentous matter. We should 
in these days carefully avoid the hackneyed error of 
supposing that education is merely the accumulation 
of book knowledge, or the attempt to accumulate it, 
in the boyish mind. The imparting of such know. 
ledge is only a means to an end. For if we would 
make men wise, surely it is only that we may make 
them good. Virtue must be the aim of Learning. 
Were it otherwise, were we to teach for no other 
object than to fill a mind with the treasures of sci- 
ence, literature, and art, and fail thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the truth that these are but steps to the 
Altar of hallowed Virtue, the work of education 
would be unholy and unblest. Its light would be a 
pale, cold gleam ; its strength a hectic and a hollow 
strength. It would be, in the end, a very vanity of 
vanities. Let us rather’ regard Education in its 
true meaning—a leading, out of the faculties for the 
present improvement and enriching of the mind, in 
order to arrive at an ultimate sanctification of the 
heart and soul. Thus we place it in its true position. 
| And in this view it is easy to understand how much 
depends on actual school training—on the years 
passed at school. It is true that, in a certain sense, 
education begins almost in the cradle—even while 
the young child is playing at the mother’s knee, and 
scarcely has emerged from the innocent and privi- 
leged domain of thoughtless babyhood. Yet we be- 
lieve that the great impressions of life and character 
are given, or should be given, in the period which 
the boy passes at school. It is then that the mind is. 
most plastic, most susceptible. The almost impervious 
crust of unintellectual crude infancy has, by then, 
been broken through. The hard upper-lying earth 
has yielded to the first stroke of the ploughshare ; the 
subsoil has been attained ready for the sowing of the 


seed. Then and there the forces of the future are to 
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be made ready, nerved, stimulated, and arrayed for 
the battle of life. Then and there, as the great Duke 
justly said, the victory is to be won. 

Society is divided into three great classes: tho 


‘upper, the middle, andthe lower. School life affectg 


these three classes in a relatively similar manner, but 
it cannot be applied to them all alike, with a dug 
regard to the fitness of things. That boys do not 
remain, in after life, in the same social orders ag 
those in which they are born and receive their youth 
ful education, is undoubtedly true. We know, hap- 
pily, that boys of lowly birth have risen to high 
position; and, unhappily, that children lapped in 
purple and fine linen have sunk to a degraded man. 
hood. But still, at the outset, the order of social 
status cannot be safely disregarded. The description 
of instruction requisite for the heir to millions and 
broad acres is not precisely the same as is suitable 
for the heir to the lowlier, perhaps loftier, fortune of 
a legacy of labour. We, of course, admit that woe 
should do wisely and rightly to leave every chance 
to the child of poverty to {acquire every attainable 
knowledge ; but we have first to deal with immedi. 
ate, direct, and evident requirements, not with pos 
sible or exceptional claims. Taking, then, as our 
stand-point of consideration the matter as it is, and 
regarding the uses of education and the needs of itg 
subjects according to the classification of society, we 
propose first to allude to the upper classes. We can 
scarcely fail to be struck with the fact that in the 
education of a Jew of the upper classes the language 
and literature of his race are strangely but unques- 
tionably disregarded. Even when we separate that 
language and that literature from the sublime associa- 
tions which belong to them—if, indeed, it be possible 
to part them, even in thought, from that which con- 
stitutes their beauty and their strength; when we 
separate them from the privileges which adorn them 
and the sanctification which hallows them, we shall 
find that in the Hebrew tongue, and in the stores of 
authorship which have grown out of it, there is a 
galaxy of treasure which elevates it to a position 
which the harmony of the euphonic Greek and the 
majesty of the stately Latin can scarcely atta'n, and 
certainly cannot surpass. In all the interests of 
philology ; in all the abstract and absolute importanco 
of literature regarded per se ; in all the considerations 
which affect and are intermingled with the diversified 
and fruitful streams of knowledge as they flow with 
ardent course through the history of ages and among 
the domains of science, art, and philosophy, the study 
of Hebrew and Hebrew literature has a right to 
claim of the scholar and the student the highest and 
the most: urgent attention. When in the dark age 
which fell like a shadow of the night, or like tho 
gloom of an autumn mist, on the mediwval world, 
the lights of learning and science were obscured, and 
their forceful fires almost utterly quenched, it was 
then that the Jew and the lore and the vigils of 
the Jewish student, ‘“Auspicium melioris aevi ;” 
preserved for better times and a more auspicious ago 
those treasures and efforts of intellect by which the 
sons of men are taught the glories of earth, and, 
through them, the road which leads to Heaven! 
Men pore diligently over the dogmas of the Hellenic 
sage, and revel in the tuneful numbers of the Roman 
poet ; the indefinite and groping doctrines of Plato ; 
the unstable philosophies of Socrates; the eloquent 
periods of Cicero; the musical utterances of the 
stately Virgil and the tender Ovid: but they disve- 
gard the steady arguments, tho sound suggestive 
wisdom, the brilliant poetry of the Hebrew scholiast, 
the Hebrew bard and vate, strengthened with all 
the solidity of conviction and all the forces of logic, 
beautified with the harmonies of euphony and mea- 
sure, and the colours of rich and pure imagination 
—above all things, hallowed with the flash of inspi- 
ration and the fire of faith ! 

It is for the Jewish scholar, the man of intellect, 
who is able to combine with the traditions of his race 
and the inheritance of the past the advanced exper'- 
ences and garnered acquirements of his native coun- 
try and his living age: it is for him to preserve, to 
cultivate, to develope, and to exhibit to the world the 
triumphs and the glories of a language and a litera- 
ture whose earliest beauty and mightiest strength he 
in the history which, like the underlying strata of 
the hills, bears in its breast the record of Creation. 
He who stands on the graves of his illustrious dead, 
on the tumuli of the heroes of the past, is uplifted 
among men ; but uplifted only as the beacon is up- 
lifted on the hills, in order that it may spread forth 
the light which is given it and cast its rays upon the 
plain. | 

From the class whose means and position are such 
as to justify notable expectancies we turn to the 
next, or middle class. The strength of a community 
lies in this middle class ; but so, also, does its weak- 
ness. If this section of society, this middle layer be 


compact, strong, and healthy, it will firmly uphold — | 
|the upper, and safely protect the lower, strata. If, on 
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the other hand, this layer be feeble, disintegrate » and | manner, of the ancient traditional mission of our! THE LAST RETROSPECT. 3 
nosound, it must fail to support the surface which is race and faith. Chosen from among all the nations TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 
extended above it, or to shelter the surface which is | Of the world, when the world was young; endowed| Dear Sir,—Having read your re of the 


spread beneath it. Hence, efforts of administration 
should be directed to the middle class with diligence 
and aptitude. It would be wise if the influence of 
political action were guided in this fashion : an action, 


with a pure and rational creed amidst a chaos of | past blished in your last weeks’ editi 

impure and irrational phantasms of belief, and crude whordlix youl ithe “not mi of the projeeted district 
or cruel practices ; set apart by ordinances of ob- | synagogues has yet been built,” I think your remarks 
servances and codes of action and of prohibition, | are not applicable to the Borough Synagogue and 
which of themselves separated it from lawless,| Schools, inasmuch as the Ist. meeting res 


by the way, which mostly affects the uppermost and | impious, impulsive, and unrestrained communities ;| them was only held in Fe Inst. Bince ¢ 
the lower classes, and avoids the middle and main | 4nd, instructed by systems of polity, schemes of | contract was ew with Messrs. and Reddell, and 


morality, and details of legislation, which advanced 
civilisation in after ages neither improved nor per- 
manently overthrew ; this great Jewish people, which 
still exists, has borne and still must bear the Light 
of Truth to the world which surrounds it, and to the 
age to which it has endured. We know not, we 
cannot, we are not to know of the Immortality which, 
in another world and anotker state of being, shall, as 
we believe, succeed the grave. But this we know, 
and are to know. There is, evenin this world and in 
this state of being, a certain immortality. Man’s 
actions and their influences survive his life. The 


force of the social structure. The mischief which, we 
submit, is at work in the middle class of our commu- 
nity, in so far as regards education, is that, both in 
respect of boys and girls, an insufficient amount Of 
attention is paid to the Jewish element—to the reli. 
gious element—in the composite fabric of instruction, 
Sometimes this evil assumes gigantic, fatal propor- 
tions. Incredible as it may seem to a conscientious 
Jewish parent, it is not the less trve, that a number 
of children of Jewish family, and nominally or osten- 


sibly of the Jewish communion, are brought up as | chain of result forged by himself links man to man, 
actual inmates of Christian schools, exposed to the | generation to generation, age to age; it links the} the buildings were opened free of debt. That our 
influences of an active spirit of conversion or a passive wo to the present, and the present to the future. It | hopes may realised is the earnest wish of yours 
atmosphere of irreligion. It seems singular that this eads from the old days, dim in the far mists of| truly, Banwerr Merens. 
should be the case, seeing that there are in England | "Story; through the glare of the present, to the still] 9, Chester terrace, Regents Park. 
Jewish boarding schools and day schools, public and more dim vista, the still more misty distance of the ee — 

Gis. »P future which we shall not attain in our lives, nor JEWISH UNLON, 
private day schools admitting boys of all creeds and | even grapple with in our thoughts. On this great TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE: 
confessions; and, moreover, an especially Jewish | chain every hand hasa hold; and by it every human . DEAR Siz,—This is a solemn week in the Jewish year, — 
public school, ad rem affecta! And, moreover, it is not Pious sentiments—serious contemplation—holy thoughts 


being is bound. And may we, even in our genera- : 
less true that there are Jewish children whose secular | 00, gathering wisdom from past experiences, past | *F® conjured up—a beautiful panorama of the human 
education is scrupulously and carefully regarded while | aud past may we, ih our 
their religious education is just as carefully disre- speculation, receive a gentle check; and man, usually 


I am happy to state the buildings are pro 

very favourably, and I trust they will be roofed in by 
next Lord Mayor’s day, and completed by tho next 

ough the public have responded ve 

to the appeal, still the 
£2,700, which, added to funds in hand, viz., £500 
New 3 per cents., makes only £3,200, leaving a defi- 
ciency of £2,800. Still I have confidence that, during 
the winter, that deficiency will be lessened, and that 
before the day of consecration the appeal to be 
made on that occasion will be so nded to that 
the committee, I hope, will be able to announce that 


endeavours, fervent in our hopes, and nobly aspiring 
garded, Now there can be no religious neutrality. 
Faith, in its effect on the heart, cannot be dormant. 
Tt must act, or it does not exist; it must manifest 
itself, or it will perish. Can there be a peril more 
salient than this neglect of religious instruction? If, 
as we believe, Judaism is an institution of world-wide 
power, and has a mission of world-wide importance, 
surely a grave responsibility rests with those on 
whom lies the duty of training a generation to exert 


that power and to fulfil that mission. If Judaism be 
still—as certainly it was of yore and yet seems meant 
to be—a mode of teaching to humanity the will of 
Heaven and its ways on earth, it devolves on its pro- 
fessors to know that will and those ways as far as 
possible, and to understand that which they should 
teach. The middle class of English Jews contains 
within itself the main material germs of strength ; and 
from this source of strength duly developed and dis- 
tributed, a stream of good is ready to spring and flow 
through all the varied and diverging channels of the 
world. 

As to. the (socially) lowest class, the question as- 

sumes a different aspect.. Here the responsibility is 
of another character and of greater extent. It is no 
longer a responsibility of counsel or of caution. It 
is one of action. Those classes which conduct, admi- 
nister, and control the education of their own younger 
and dependent members necessarily stand ona dif- 
ferent footing from the classes which willingly allow 
the duty of educating their younger and dependent 
‘members to devolve on others. On those who have 
the ability to guide and the means to act devolves 
the duty of educating the sons of those who have 
neither the ability to guide nor the means to act. The 
Jewish community generously and nobly fulfils the 
task of providing education for its poor. No one 
who has a thinking brain or a feeling heart can fail 
to be moved by a consideration of the metropo- 
litan Jewish Free Schools—institutions which are 
not alone an honour to our community and a credit 
to our metropolis, but an honour and a credit to our 
country and our age. To the great Spitalfields Free 
School daily resort children reckoned by the thou- 
sand—to receive no stinted care, no narrowly re- 
stricted instruction, but a generous, we had almost 
said lavish, education, imparted with princely bounty 
and based on broadly liberal principles. Yet would 
it be held factious or hypercritical if we suggested 
the prudence of diffusing the benefits of this educa- 
tional system in a less restricted mode locally ? 
Might it not be practicable to affiliate to the parent 
institution schools situated in various quarters of the 
metropolis, so that the evil might be avoided—an evil 
which at preseat exists—of offering to the poor ano- 
ther temptation beyond those which already affect 
them—to congregate in one special quarter of the 
metropolis, a quarter not the most savoury, not the 
most salubrious, not the most satisfactory in any one 
particular. We cannot help being proud of cur Free 
School, we cannot but be grateful to the kindly hands 
which reared and which still maintain that noble 
institution ; yet we would right willingly see its 
benefits so applied that branches of the parent tree, 
offspring of the alma mater, might be distributed 
in various parts of our great city, and thus prevent 
the localising of a community, which is a circum- 
stance not alone deleterious to the community itself, 
but not without prejudicial effects on the general 
mass of the inhabitants of the city in which it is thus, 
80 to speak, almost segregated. __ 

We earnestly oe that every effort will be applied 
to render the pupils of our gratuitous or eleemosy- 
nary schools models among their fellow countrymen. 

8 ours a mean ambition—our desire to see our Co- 
religionists patterns of all that is best, truest, and 
most useful im the great political and civil society in 
Which “they move and live and have their being P” 
Indeed, we think an ambition, a desire, such as this, 

- 48 not unfounded nor unhallowed.. We repeat, this 


transition age of the world claims a revival, in some 


deathless Truth—a truth taught by a selected race 


it binds its nearest and its chosen servants with 
wise observances, is untrammelled in the develop- 
ment with which it blesses, and is blessed in, all 
mankind. Hope, to the poet’s fancy, and to the be- 
liever’s heart, stands like an angelin the path of life ! 
Thus may the Hope that our works and efforts here 
shall prepare better and wiser men for the work and 
efforts of the future, hover like an angel in our life’s 
way; lifting the dark portals of the grave to shew 
the light beyond; smoothing the path of fading life; 
and, waiting for us, with extended arms and radiant 
wings, on those mysterious shores to which our souls 
are tending, over the shadowed stream of Death. 

H. 


Mansion-Housrt Rewer Committrer.—Up to last 
evening the total sum received by the Lord Mayor 
from the day on which the relief fund was set on 
foot at the Mansion House, six weeks ago, amounted 
to £17,828. Of this sum £8891 has been dispensed 
in the relief of the distress through the agency of 
local committees ; £5000 was recently set apart to- 
wards the maintenance of children made orphans by 
the epidemic, and £2000 to assist convalescents, leav- 
ing a balance in hand of £1937. The promptitude 
with which the Lord Mayor entered upon this hu- 
mane enterprise, at a time when the epilemic was 
assuming an alarming aspect to the whole metropolis, 
and the unflagging interest he has taken in all the 
subsequent proceedings, have repeatedly elicited ex- 
pressions of the warmest approval from his coadjutors 
in the committee, which is composed of some of the 
most influential men in the City of London, including 
eminent bankers, merchants, clergymen, and other 
persons of consideration who rallied round him on 
the occasion. Only those who have sat from day to 
day in the committee during the last six weeks have 


respect which the part taken by him in the emer- 
gency, and the practical wisdom he had brought to 
bear in dealing with the business in hand, have pro- 


poses of relief, by the generosity of the public, 
wherever they appeared to be most wanted in the 
infected districts, holding that what was promptly 
given was twice given, and he has invariably urged 
upon the local committees the duty of distributing 
the relief in the respective districts regardless of creed, 
and indeed of every other consideration, except the 
single one of distress occasioned in any way by the 
epidemic. In these views he has been heartily sup- 
ported by the committee, among whom the greatest 
unanimity has prevailed, and there is abundant reason 
to believe that the general result has been to diffase 
a great amount ot substantial relief among thousands 
of distressed families, and, what is more, materially 
to.arrest the progress of the malady, which has now 
all but disappeared. The public spirit shown by the 
Lord Mayor onthe occasion is enhanced by the 
graceful act on his part of placing at the disposal of 
the committee of, which he is chairman one of the 
best apartments in his official residence for holding 
their meetings and for conferring with the local com- 
mittees from day to day during the last six weeks.— 
Times, Sept. 18th. 


Great Fire at tHE the great 
fire at the Dardanelles, which took place on the 28th 
ult., the chief loss fell upon the Jews. 192 of their 
houses and 72 of their shops were burat down ; ia fact, 
the Jewish quarter is now reduced to 15 houses! In 
all 441 houses and 139 shops were destroyed, and 2500 
people are homeless, many of whom have lost everythiog. 


It will be difficult to find shelter for the sufferers during 
t 


he approaching Winter, | 


in our ambition, strive to raise amongst us a genera- 
tion which, even when the grave shall have closed 
over us, shall be fitted to teach a coming age the 
glories of a solemn Faith and the blessings of a 


as an instrument of revelation ; a faith which, though 


grovelling within the precincts of his own dominant pas- 
sions, rises to a higher sphere of emotions. He is not 
satisfied with the ties of the earth; a link is wanting ia 
the’chain—a link that would unite him to the highest 
of his aspirations, to eternity, and bring him to the pre- 
sence of the Universal Father; and through the medium 
of prayer he seeks for that link. What a happy coin- 
cidence that the idea of the union of the Jews should fall 
at so fortunate a period, best calculated to predispose 
minds to feel more than common interest in every duty 
towards God and man! The British Jews will have much 
to answer to both, if they neglect to make the best use of 
the means in their power in upholding the rights of their 
coreligionists all over the world as citizens of the country 
in which they happen to reside. 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
| N. F. Zapa, 

3, Sydney-street, Brompton, Sept. 17, 1866. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Srr,—As I perceive Mr, Zaba has in your last number 
alluded to me by name, a word of explanation from my- 
self on the subject under discussion will not, I trust, be 
deemed unnecessary or impertinent. Some few weeks 
ago I received from Mr. Zaba an invitation similar to that 
he has just published, bat absence from London and want 
of time have prevented me as yet replying to it, and which 
it will be superfluous for me further to answer. While 
sincerely admiring the energy and enthusiasm which 
apparently actuate Mr. Zaba’s conduct, and feeling as 
anxious as he can possibly be to see no further time lost 
in this matter, I would still submit to him the inexpedi- 
ency of attempting so hazardous and delicate an under- 
taking without mature thought and very serious delibera- 
tion. Iam well convinced that any over-hastinesy, any 
imprudence, any premature action would entail—in truth, 
would court—failure, sure, swift, and inevitable; and 


had opportunities of witnessing the manifestations of | 


| Alliance-—a portion of which has already appeared in the | 


failure would do lasting injury to a great and good cause. 
To have on the committee the names of some, at least, of 
the leaders of the Jewish community appears to me to be 
a sine qua non; and this not the less so even if the com- 
mittee were only provisional. A movement is always 
materially influenced by its origin, and for three or four 
to embark in a scheme like the one before us, though it 
may sound very lofty and elevated in theory, in fact, is 
simply impossible. I would advise Mr. Zaba then to 
devote his efforts to the formation of such a committee 


duced in that quarter. All along, from the first, he | as | have indicated; and it could become matter for after 
has recommended the speedy application of the | consideration whether a branch of the Alliance or a sepa- 
money and materials placed at their disposal for pur- | pate organisation should be founded in this country. I 


conceive the most feasible course to be the establishment 
of abranch; and ina correspondence with the Universal 


“ Jewish Chronicle”—I have expressed my willingness, 
theugh I could be of no service, to join the society, if 
they believe themselves strong enough to enter upon the 
task.—I am, sir, yours truly, 
GUEDALLA. 

10, Clarendon Gardens, W , Sept. 18, 1866, 

ProMoTeD ON THE BaTTLe-FIELD.—A young mers 
chant of Berlin, Konigsberger, a coreligionist, the 
papers report, so bravely defended, in conjunction 
with some comrades, a flag which was in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Austrians, that he was 
promoted on the spot to the grade of an officer. 

Sr. Dizigx.—A New Synacocus.—The “Courrier 
de Verdun” gives a lengthy and gratifying account of 


which lately took place, and on which occasion the 
rabbi of Epinal,, M. Cahen, delivered a sermon, which 
made a profound impression on the large audience, 
among whom there were also a number of Christians. 
‘‘ We do not exaggerate,” says our French cotemporary, 
“when we affirm that this discourse, which was inspired 
by atruly brotherly toleration, was for the young rabbi 
a complete oratorical triamph, the recollection of which 
will long be preserved by the city of St. Dizier,” 
Free DeVOnsHIRE-SQUARE, 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 


the consecration of a new synagogue at St. Dizier 


the week ending Sept. 15th, was—medical, 811; Sur- — 
prot 599; total, 1410; of which 623 were Dew casos. 
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INDUCTION OF THE REV. PHILIP 
MAGNUS, 

The solemn induction of the Rev. Philip Magnus 
jnto his sacred office took place on Sabbath last, dur- 
ing. the morning service, at the Margaret-street 
Synagogue (elegantly d 


ecoreted for the occasion), by 
the senior minister, the Rev. Professor Marks. There 
were many members of other congregations, both 


ladies and gentlemen, t. 
The early service being over, the wardens, the 
gecond mi , and Mr. us, who wore his 


usual d retired into the vestry, while the choir, 
of ladies and gen'lemen, accompanied 
‘on the organ by Dr. Verrinder, chanted Psalm 84, set 
to musicby Mr. Charles Salaman. At its conclusion the 
gentlemen referred to (the new minister, in his clerical 
costume) re-entered the synagogue, and ran.ed them- 
‘selves in asemicircle at the foot of the rostrum leading 
to the ark, where the inducting minister had pre- 
viously taken his station, greeting the entering pro- 
cession with “ Blessed be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” The wardens and second minister 
having resumed their places among the congregants, 
the Rey. Professor Marks, addressing Mr. Magnus, 
who stood opposite him at the foot of the rostrum, 
saluted the new minister in afew impressive words as 
his disciple, friend, and colleague, and after a few re- 
marks on the importance ot the sacred office of a 
minister, gave a brief outline of the history of the 
semicah, or induction into the ministry by the imposi- 
tion of hands. 

He traced back the semicah to Moses, re‘erring to 
Numbers xxvii., from vy. 18 to 23, where an account 
is given of the installation of Joshua, son of Nun, 
upon whom Moses, by the command of God, laid his 
hands. By tradition we are informed, continued the 

reacher, that this remained the method of induction 
in Israel through a long series of centuries until after 
the period of the men of the Great Synagogue ("DN 
MOID). It then began to fall into desue- 
tude, and at first, owing to the persecutions of the 
Romans, and subsequently of Christianity, it was 
altogether discontinued. We know that Rabbi 
Jehudah, son of Baba, in the second century expiated 
with his life for the zeal exhibited by him in the cause 
of his religion by administering the rite of Semicah 
in contravention ot orders from Rome. This was the 
last vestige of authorised Semicah in Jewish history. ' 
It afterwards actually became a rule that the Semicah 
should never be exercised beyond the borders of the 
~ Holy Land. . Several attempts were ijn process of time 

=e to revive this institution, especially by Maimon- 
ides, but they all failed. It is true that the Head of the 


Captivity in Babylon (xnd3 ww") for a long time 
afterwards continued this practice. But it was well 
understood that it conferred no spiritual authority, 
but was simply a token of secular delegated power. 
Spiritual authority was now conferred by license on 
the part of the Head of the Captivity. The individualso 
licensed was called “ mumchah” (777210, an expert). 
At a later period, as ‘testified to by the traveller Ben- 
jamin of Tadela, who in the 12th century had visi‘ed 
the East, each congregation possessed the power of 
appointing its own minister, and was never interfered 
with by the Head ofthe Captivity. Installation in the 
ministry, therefore, among the Jews passed through 
three successive stages—that of impos'tion of hands, 
license, and free election. In virtue of the authority, 
therefore, conferred on him (‘he speaker) by the holy 
congregation, the “ Gates of Zion” (Margaret-street 
congregation), which had elected him (Mr. Magnus) 
as one of its ministers, he now declared him an autho- 
rised spiritual delegate of the congregation ("> 
and teacher of righteousness (PE 4710) 
But before he inducted him into his office he wished 
to address two questionsto him. He wished to know 
whether he (Mr. Magnus) had well pondered on the 

ve responsibility and importance of the sacred 
Taties involved in the office of minister, and whether 
he was willing to discharge those duties in accordance 
with the rite (37539) of the congregation which had 
elected him? The Rey. Mr. Magnus having briefly 
replied to both questions in the affirmative, the 
speaker, in most impressive terms, declared him one 
ot the appointed ministers of the congregation, and 
then pronounced the priestly blessing. 

The Rey. Professor having resumed his seat, the 
newly inducted minister ascended the pulpit and 
delivered a discourse. 

He commenced by expressing the profound emotion 
which he felt at this solemn moment, whicn opened 
a new career to him, with the gravity and heavy 
responsibility of which he was deeply impressed. The 
more so when he considered. that he was surrounded 
ty those who had been his teachers and guides; by 

ose who had been his companions in the raco ot 
competition at school and college ; and lastly, by con- 

nts belonging to the most enlightened and 
intelectual of the Anglo-Jewish community. He 
indeed needed the support of Heaven for the discharge 
of bis arduous duties ; a Moses who, as stated in the 
section of the law just read, and from which he took 
his text, would say to him VON) PI, be strong and 
of good courage. It was now six years since he had 
ventured to respond to the call of the reverend gen- 
tleman who had just inducted him into office, when 


he represented to the congregation the desirabil ty of 


looking out fora youth who might be educated for 
the ministry, and appealed to young men te come 
forward and devote themselves to the sacred office. 

The then in affi cting language referred to 


the founders of this congregation ; to those who had 
assisted in establishing tre good wok, but were not 
allowed to see the bliss'ul results of the work accom- 
plished ; and to those who had been spared to see a 

«lendcr beginning under difficulties grow and grow 


gratifying dimensions. 
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J into gra Having endeavoured for 
a long time, he said, to instil their own sentiments 
into the minds of the mass of their brethren, and to 


requisite in several religious prectices. without suc- 
ceeding in their objects, the founders at last resolved 
to set an example to the community and to carry their 
views into practice. The result was the formation of 
the congregation of the “Gates of Zion.” Not only 
had the founders thereby created a worship congenial 
to their sive minds and the religious senti- 
ments of a zealous and enlightened congregation, 
which, although sincerely attached to the ancestral 
religion, yet felt in harmony with an age which could 
no longer sympathise with forms that in our time had 
lost their meaning and significancy, but they had also 
greatly influenced the other congregations, which had 
since adopted several improvements introduced and 
tested in their synagogue. 

The duties of a minister at the present time consi- 

derably differed from those of the priest of old. The 
priest of old had to offer the ifices in the Temple 
and to pronounce the benediction as prescribed in the 
Law of Moses. But asin accordance with the dictum 
of the MDW prayers 
take the place of sacrifices, the minister may, in this 
respect, be considered as the substitute for the priest. 
As time rolled on and new necessities made them- 
selves felt, a new order, of men arose in Israel who 
exercised both political and spiritual functions. The 
Prophets were the statesmen and the moralists of the 
people. The political functions had ceased, but the 
spiritual had remained, devolving upon the minister, 
who, like Isaiah, when the degeneracy of the time 
required it, had to lift up his voice like a trumpet 
and to rebuke the people for their sins. [t would be 
presumptuous in one so young in the ministry as he 
was to begin his ministry with reproofs. Yet there 
was a subject on his mind which he wished to men- 
tion. It was proverbially more difficult for most 
people to bear prosperity than adversity. ‘The time 
of persecution for the English Jews was gone by. 
Oppression had ceased, and even prejudice against 
them was melting away. Did the English Jew feel 
the just pride with which Israel’s great, as yet unac- 
complished, mission and his unparalleled history 
should inspire him? Did he show a becoming rea- 
diness to make sacrifices for that holy cause for 
which his down-trodden ancestors lived, but for 
which they also knew how todie? Was he ready to 
promote.every object subservient to the accomplish- | 
ment of Israel’s mission ? And in their own congrega- } 
tion—was everything they aimed at already effected? 
and was their unflagging zeal and the ardour of 
former times not now as requisite as it was in former 
years? . 
There was a third fanction which in process of time 
was attached to the office of minister ; it was that of 
a teacher. There was a time when the clerical order 
was the only class which possessed the knowledge of 
the age, whether secular or sacred. The two kinds 
of knowledge were now. separated. The minister 
now-a-days had only charge of spiritual knowledge. 
Thus were the functions of a minister gradually 
enlarged until they had become what they were now. 
The contrast between the present and the past ot 
some five and twenty years ago was, no doubt, most 
gratifying. There was now a happy disposition 
among all coreligionists rather to look at the nume- 
rous important points of agreement among them than 
at the few slight differences which lie, as it were, 
only on the surface. And having made a feeling 
allusion to the loss lately sustained. by the Sephardim 
Congregation in the death of a young and promising 
minister, the preacher brought his discourse to a 
close with an impressive prayer, in which he implored 
Divine help in the discharge of his ministerial duties, 
and invoked the blessing of Heaven upon the heads 
of the congregants, all Israel, and the whole human 
race. Thus ended a novel solemnity, which evidently 
profoundly impressed and edified all members of the 
community attached to this synagogue, and which 
could not but have proved suggestive to those who 
stand in the old paths, and given rise to thoughts 
fruitful in a variety of reflections. , 


ArTomM.—Count Menabrea, in re- 
pairing to Vienna for the negotiation of peace between 
Italy and Austria, was accompanied by Signor Artom. 
He does not accompany the Count in any official capa- 
city, bu: as his confidential adviser, The Count asked 
to be accompanied by this able diplomatist. Signor, 
Artom had also bis share in the late delicate negotiations 
between France and Italy, and he is consulted whenever 
diplomatic difficulties have to be removed. His official 
position at present is Counsellor of Legation to the 
Italian embasry at Paris, 

Sap wa.—A Patuetic Scene.—On the morniag of 
the yreat battle of Sadowa, July 3, all troops of the 
Prussian army said their prayers, koeeling down, ac- 
cording to custom. Kinz William casting a glance at 
his army, noticed in the midst of the kneeling masses 
some tuldiers standing. He drew nigh and inquired ot 
one of them why he did not kneel as the o hers did, 
* We are Israelites,” replied the interrogated Jew ; “we 
too are willing to oder up our prayers, but our rite 
prescribes to recite them standing.” Struck by this 
answer, the king ordered all Jewish sdldiers of the corps 
to come forward, and invited them to pray in common. 

'he man whom tie king interrogated happened to bea 
hazan. He at once entered on his functions, intoning 
in & firm and sonorous voice the prayer for the eve o! 
the Day of Atonement (‘‘ Col Nidrai”) in Hebrew and 


German. The’ king was so moved by this eimple and 


‘Massacre, that he was seen shedding teare. 
picture not without grandeur!~—A. J, 


Here is a 


impress them with the sense of the timely siterations 


affecting service op the battle fieid, on the eve of a great’ 


|WHAT SHOULD BE THE PRINCIPAL AIMS 
OF CHARITY IN JEWISH COMMUNITIEs 
Letter [, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—A well regulated system of charity amongst 
the Jews of the metropolis has been in existence fo 
some years, and every well-wisher amongst our peo 
| must have applauded the acts of the Board of Guardians 
and your own kiod efforts in advocating this cause 
Benevolent men in London devote their spare time to 
endeavours tending to improve the condition of the 
poor ; and the sympathy expressed at che demise of the 
late secretary of the Board of Guardians is the bast 
proof that the London Jews have the welfare of their 
poor at heart. Nevertheless, the present Visitation } 
cholera has made additional efforts requisite, and mea. 
sures adopted on this occasion have fully shown that not 
all that could be desired had been done. It was founda 
necessary, nay essential, to give the poor a more {iberal 
assistance in order to alleviate their anxiety of mind, to 
supply them with sufficient nourishment, to examine 
those houses where the contagious disease had prevailed, 
and to obtain for them a more liberal supply of water 
for purposes of drinking atd cleanliness. Misfortunes 
have often in life the beneficial effect to rouse us to ¢ 
greater activity, and to direct our eyes to certain points 
which were overlooked by us when all was bright. When 
we deplored the bereavements made by cholera, and thus 
trembled for the safety of those who are dear to us, was 
ovr conscience untroubled ? Was the idea that we had 
much neglected and left undone what we ought to have 
done not prevalent in our minds? Many benevolent 
men in London will have thought so when they became 
acquainted with the ravages of the pestilence and the 
sufferings of the poor, and many kiod hearted persons 
in provincial towns will have felt the same uneasy feel. 
ings. Since the oatbreak of cholera additional efforts 
are made. But is it cholera mérely which ought to 
convince us that much: has to be done still? Do not 
constantty cases occur ofa similar natare, almost equally 
infectious, though not epidemic, cases wnich appeal to 
us for our help and assistance? Who can say that 
after the appearance of typhus or smallpox, consumption 
or scarlatina, no efforts are requisite to protect the sur- 
rounding family or other inmates of the house? Who 


}can say that the ends of charity are attained if the 


medical attendant recommends to the recovering patient 
strengthening food and fresh air, and when the feeble 
reconvalescent has nothing but a crust of bread to eat, 
poisonous air to inhale, and rags of clothing to wear ? 
Will be not be discouaged by his feeble body, or per- 
haps prevented even by his physical weakness, to devote 
himself to labour again to maintain his family and raise 
them above the cruel standard of poverty ? 

Our poor Jews are at all events a virtuous race; they 
abhor sensuality, drunkenness, and coarseness. But in 
what company have they to bring up their children? 
Croel as the confinement of the Ghetto was, it was a 
blessing in comparison with the freedom, or rather come 
pulsion, of our poor to live, on account of lowness of 
rent, in habitations surrounded by bad women and 
poisoned by the breath of swearing drunkards and 
thieves. Such, at least, is the case in this town. There 
they live day after day, and year alter year, without ever 
being visited by people aboye their own station in life, It 
is only in cases of illness that they receive, besides being 
atrended by a medical man, visits from the members of 
the Jewish Ladieg Charity, and this only happens when 
a woman is afflicted with sickness (infectious cases, of 
course, always excepted), or in days of confinement. 
But the charities of that society are by its laws restricted 
tot e'wants of the woman only. 

The children are after schoo! hours left to themselves, 
and no better circumstanced member of the community 
gives them encouragement or seeks to prucure for them 
a more worthy position in life, with a very few and rare 
exceptions. Being unwilling to break the Sabbath, 
these children are condemned at an early age to take to 
hawking or glaziering. How firm must be their religious 
conviction, and how great the attachment to the religion 
of their ancestors, if they abstain from bartering it away 
at the ever-open market of the conversionists, who would 
be more than glad to provide for them! 

If you, Sir, will be kind enough to grant me further 
space ia your esteemed paper, I shall continue my sub- 
jectin my next letter —yoors obediently, 

Liverpool, September, 1866. S. Lewis, M.D. 


Mortuary Hovuses.—We read the following ina 
late number of the * Times”: “*The Health Committee 
of the Liverpool Corporation yesterday resolved, 10 
accordance with the recommendation of the medical 
officer of health, to establish mortuary chapels for the 
reception of those who have died from infectious di- 
seases.”’ When will our metropolitan congregations im!- 
tate the good example set by the Liverpool! Corporation? 

Femate Freemasonry,—Ia England women are 
excluded from the craft. In France, however, we be- 
lieve there bas existed an order of female freemasons 
ever since the year 1775. All the emblems of this 
order are borrowed from the Bible. This rite has four 
degrees—Apprentice, Companion, Mistress, ani Pet- 
fect Mistress, The first was merely introductory. In 
the second, the temptation of Eve was represented, 40 
its serioug results pointed out, increasing in its sad con 
sequences even unto the flood, The third included the 
history of Babel. The fourth the journey of the Israe 
elites through the wilderuess, ‘To each degree there 18 


| a catechism or lecture. In the third, Jacob’s laddet 


with five rounds were iotroduced, which was the pfo- 
per jewel or emblem of a lodge of adoption. m 
Roxat Assuraxcs Company.—From the abstract of the 
last report of this Company, pablished in another pager 
will be seen that it ranks among the most prosperous 10 “y 
kingdom. Such saccess betokens a very able managemer 


and cannot tail to inspire the public with cunfidence aa 9" 
tract inteodiag insurers. | 
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SWANSEA.—EXAMINATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sin,— Yesterday, Sunday, Sept. 16tb, the first exami- 
nation of the pupils of the Swansea Hebrew School, 
conducted by Mr. Israelson, took place, in the presence 
of a large sudience, consisting of nearly all the members 


of the congregation, with their ladies; and the wonderful 


improvement evinced ly the answers of the young peo- 
ple of both sexes to the various questions | ve to them 
gave great satisfaction, and it is only due to their 
teacher, Mr. Israelson, to state that itis through bis 
unremitting exertions that this pleasing result was arrived 
at. I cannot close this letter without stating, asa 
curious fact, that this is the first examination of the 
kind that has ever taken place in Swansea since it has 
been a congregation, which now extends back over a 
period of more thar a hundred years, 

By noticing the above you will greatly oblige, yours 
very truly, H, Worms, jun. 

[From « letter of the chairman of the school committee, 
Mr. D. Levy, we learn that Mr. Worms, the writer of the 
foregoing communication, kindly presented the eight most de 
serving pupils with very handsome prizes, accompanying each 
gift with a few appropriate and feeling words.—Ed. J. C.| 


A COLLECTOR OF HEBREW BOOKS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,— Your article in last Friday’s publication of your 
valuable journal, superscribed ‘* A Collector of Hebrew 
Books,” has, no doubt, given to many friends of Hebrew 
literature (even as it did give to me) much pleasure. 
Such men as N, H. Giinzburg ought to be beld up as a 
pattesp to our wealthy brethren; many of whom, alas! 
prefer “‘ their idols of silver and gold (or stone), which 
are but the work of man’s hands, and which, though they 
have a mouth, cannot speak,” &c.—as the Psalmist bas it 
—to the living and life-giving God of Israel, as exhibited 
in the glorious works bequeathed to us by cur great 
writers of past ages. Senior Sachs, so well known as a 
scholar, will, lam sure, make Giinzburg’s library also 
ove of the means of enriching the history of our nation and 
its sublime literature. 

Allow me now, sir, to make a few remarks on the 
matter mentioned by Sachs in reference to the hymn 
“* Yigdal.” Giineburg’s MS. is quite correct in giving 
55° instead of 5555; but I am sure that the current 
is preferable to Codex Mm. 6, 24 in this 
library* has also, on one of its flyleaves, this hymn ; and 


alibough 55 is the reading there, we meet with the com- 
monly accepted U9}. This MS. is many centuries old, 
and is, perhaps, one of the earliest copies of ths bymn. 
Moreover, to judge from the expressions D°DOD and 
in Psalm xix, is the legitimate expre-sion, 
as I have no doubt it is the original, and consequentiy the 


only correct, one. The mistake of 555 originated, in 
my humble cpivion, in the copyists and printers not under- 
standing the hemistich, 535° ODI VAN WN. 
forgetting that the last two words thereot stood in connec- 
tior with the following IMIS IMS This 
hint, I think, will suffice for the scholar. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, S, 8., Dr. 

University Library, Cambridge, Tishri 8, 5627. 


* This Codex contains very wany metters of interest, to 
touch upon which, however, I retrain, as the keeper of the 
MSS, (H. Bracshaw, Keq., M.A., Fellow ot King’s Coll., a 
man whose learning in matters bibliographical, &c., is only 
equalled by bis zeal and disinterestedness in the cause of litera- 
ture) interds publishing a catalogue of the Hebrew MSS cio 
be found here, and which will contain something more than 
the ordinary dry-matter catalogues aic known to contain. 


MESSIAH THE PRINCE, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
' Dear Sir,—lt may pcssibly be in the recollection 
of some of the constant readers of the “* Jewish 
Chronicle” that some siX years ago a discussion 
about the seventy weeks” was carried on for 
some length of time in these columns. Your then 
“Weekly Gossip” having made some remarks oo 
Benisch’s translation of Daniel ix. 24, 25, 26, a corres- 
pondent offered some observations on the rendering of 


» PN, which called forth a host of rejoinders, among 


which were two communications of two scholars of well 
known erudition—one being Mr. Samuel Sharpe, the 
other the Rev. Tresham D, Gregg. D.D. Although 
the opinions of your correspondents differed wiih respect 
to whem or to what ume and circumsiauces. the pro 
phecy referred, yet they nearly all concurred iv declar 
ing Benisch’s rendering of the Hebrew text to be in 
perfect accordance with the rules of gramuwar and 
lexicography. You, Sir, have reviewed Mr, Bosanqnet’s 
bovk +o fully, and bave pointed out the discrepancies 
exis'ing therein in so able a manner, as to leave very 
little for your correspondents to animadvert on. 

Pefore concluding my letter, however, I wish to make 
one observation, and that is, to ask Mr, Busanquet and 
other writers of bis class, Huw cao you expect Jews to 
acct pt your explanations ol Jewish writings, when you 
build you. premises on so faulty and unsafe a founda 
tion as tle Authorised Version? As we are now dis 


cussing some texts of the Bo k of Daniel, I would ask, 


Wiy are the words VP w Van. 14 
left untranslated in the Auitur sed Version 2” 

As I may have occasivo to refer the discussion of tbe 
Subject at some future period (L.V.) J shail now bring 


Wy sdmewhat leny hy epistie tu a close by subscribing. 


Wy self, yours obediently, 
‘Tiebri, 5627 J.S, 


St. THER Concession. —The 
‘Mperor, the -equert of Governor General of 
renberg hos order that the same rights and priv. 

le ges be granites to the Israc'ites of Asiatic Russia thet 
have been enjoyed by the Jews of his Kuropean 
ominions.— Hebrew Leader. | 
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.|ot 18, and even the poor do not venture to disregard 


| Agrippa I1.), ordained that in every city, large or small, 


‘Tbe. Monthly, 1853.00 


THE JEWS OF THE BAST. 
The extraordinary changes in our days have not left 
the Jews in the East unaffected. And before the pro- 


cess of disintegration, sow active in Europe, shall have | 


accomplished its work in the East likewise, it may not 
be uninteresting to place on record a sketch of their 
condition as it was before Western influences began to 
operate there. ‘The sketch is borrowed from the account 
of a German traveller who visited the Tarkish empire 
some years ago. 

Speaking of the Jews, be said:—The power of ex- 
communication is still possessed by the rabbis, He that 
is €xcommunicated is without the pale ofthe law. He 
tnerefore generally hastens by absolute submission to 
obtain pardon. The rabbis are the interpreters of the 
law ; they decide without appeal in all civil causes be- 
tween Jew and Jew, and their decisions are based upon 
the law of Moses and its commentaries. If anyone 
should appeal to the Mahometan authorities against this 
vecision he would be anathematised. Every city in 
which there is a Jewish community has a school, in 
which the children are taught the elements of Hebrew 
and the principles of their religion. Those devoting 
themselves to sp‘ritual matters continue their studies 
under superior teachers, and learn to discuss the Tal- 
mud and its commentaries. After a few years of trial 
they urdergo a theological examination, aniif they pass 
it they receive the title of chacham (sage), Every Jew 
possessing some property pays, according to bis means, 
an annual contribution; should anyone refuse to do so 
he would be excommunicated, These contributions are 
employed in the support of the congregation, sustaining 
the clergy, and paying the extraordinary taxes demanded 
by the Turkish government. The ratepayers meet once 
every year, and elect a council by majority of votes, 
This council again in its turn elects from its midst three 
members who constitute its executive, and must be con- 
sulted by the rabbis before resorting to any sentence 
of excommunication. The council also selects from 
among the learned the chief rabbi, three judges for the 
civil affairs, and another rabbi for the examination and 
settlement of all questions of practical religion. Al! 
these rabbis are nominated for life. The three members 
who constitute the executive power, discharge the police 
functions, and represent their coreligionisis with the 
authorities, must be confirmed by the governor. There 
exists no spiritual hierarchy among the Jews; each 
Synagogue is independent ; the chief rabbi of Constan’i- 
nople dces not ocepy a higher rank than the other rabbis 


Marriage in the eyes of the Jews is a sacred bond; 
tLey may only take one wife ; the Turkish Jews are in 
this respect more strict than their coreligionists in 
Egypt and Syria, where some of them appear to have 
two wives each. Although the women, apparently, are 
on a footing of equality with the me», and do not live 
in a state of subjection like the wives of the Moslems 
and Armenians, the families yet suffer from the facitity 
with which divorces are obtained. It is true the dis- 
solution of a marriage is admissible only with the con- 
sent of husbind and wife; but if the woman objec'sshe 
is harassed by the husband until she consents. In case 
of divorce the children remain with the father, and it is 
pot dificult for the wife to get another husband, as 
divorcees among the Jews are not considered a disgrace, 
except in case of adultery. 

By the rabbinical law a man may divorce his wife if 
after ten years of married life she bas not born him 
any children, The betrothed couple are permitted to 
see each other ; but as soon as the marriage engagement 
is signed they remain separated until the wedding day. 

The morals of the Jews are, upon the whole, pure ; 
for their religion recommends them to marry at the age 


this religious law, This circumstance, on the other 
hand, explains why there is among this people in Tur- 
key so much poverty. 

Too Jews do not engage in agriculture or in any 
manufacturing branch. There are, however, afew mer 
chants and baukers among: them. But through their 
gross ignorance, vot being acquainted with any foreign 
language, they are unable to compete with either the 
Greeks or Armenians, and are therefore restricted to 
petty traiing. But as they possess a thorough kvow- 
ledze of all kinds of goods, and are exceedingly iadus- 
trious, they are often employed as brokers by the 
merchants. 


Tue Most Ancient Scuvot 
most ancient schvol regulations are, probably, those 
sanctioned in the Talmud, Simon, the son of Shetach, 
the bead of the Synhedriu in the days of the Macca~ 
bees, issued a law which rendered attendance at school 
obligatory on children. The Talmud (Baba Batra, 21) 
relates: “ In most ancient times each father instructed 
his children ; tatherless children remained without in- 
struction. Then schools for children were established 
at Jerusalem. But the way thither especially for or- 
phans, was too toilsome ; schools were therefore esta- 
blished in every district. But these, too, were found 
too distant from the homes of many children; upon 
which the high. priest, Joshua, son of Gamala (under 


schools should be established, The following were the 


legnl school regulations among the ancient Jews: The | 


child was to be brought to scbool in his sixth or 
seventh year of age, it being understood that the 
tather would have beguo to instruct the child 
previously. The teacher may punish the child, but 
only gently. Inattentive children were not to 
be ca-t out, but to be put amoug other (attentive) 
children in the hope that their industry would rouse 
them to emalation. A teacher was to be appoisted for 
every 25 children. As svon as there were 40 children 
in @ school, an assistant teacher had to be appointed. If 
there were more than 40 ehildren, two teachers bad to 


AGADAH, 
(Continaed from our last.) 

THE THREE ANGELS, | | 
On the 15th day of Nissan, at noon, on the third day 
after Abraham’s mcision, when he had not yet re- 
covered from his sickness, the heat of the sun was so 
oppressive that no traveller was seenabroad. This was 
fon hand that the saffering Abraham might not be 

disturbed by the reception of strangers, and also to 
if be would bear this increased torment with true forth 
tude and pious resignation. But Abraham was anxious 
to exercise the agreeable duty of hospitality on this 
day, as he was wont to do on each and every occasion ; 
he therefore despatched his slave Eliesar to bring any 
traveller that he conld discover in the neighbourhood to 
his hospitable tent, But Eliesar retarned with downcast 
looks, and informed his generous master that he was 


searched ‘ar and wide, te had failed to discover any 
stranger. ‘“* May I credit the words of a slave, and be 
slow in the fulfilment of my duty?” Thus Abraham 
communed with himeelf. Notwithstanding his pains, 
he now went to the entrance of his tent to scour the 
plain before him, in order to see if there were really no 
travellers approaching. He sat down in its shade so that 
its refreshing shelter might bave a soothing effect upon 
his wound. Abraham lifted up his eyes and perceived 
three men who had stood near him, but who now seemed 
to retire. The Lord had despatched the angels Michael, 
Raphael and Gabriel, each one upon aseparate mission ; 
they had now reached Abraham's tent, in order to ~isit 
him and satiefy his hospitable desire of eatertaining 
strangers. Bat when they observed bis painful suffer- 
ings, they were about to withdraw. Abraham took 
them to be travellers from the neighbouring nations, 
and as their conduct to each other bad filled him with 
esteem for them, he hurried to meet them, .od bowed 
to the ground and said, ‘‘ Let a little water be brought 
and wash your feet, and rest yourself in the shade of 
yonder tree, I will bring a morsel of bread and comfort 
your hearts with that; and after you have thanked God 
for the same you may pass on; you have opportanely 
arrivel at meal time.” And they answered with the 
significant words :—“'So do as thon hast said.” And 
Abraham hastened into the tent to Sirah, and said, 
“‘Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and bake unleavened bread; take as much 
fir the cake, and no less for the honeycakes” Though 
sick and weak Abraham ran to the herd, took three fat 
young oxen, gave each one toa gervant, and ordered 
them to haste and dress them. Befoce the meat was 
done he took butter end milk and placed it before his 
guests ; then he bro ight the savoury dressed tongues of 
the oxen, whilst Sarah busied herself baking the cakes, 
Abrabam stood by his guests and attended to their 
wants. In Abraham’s unaffected hospitality, the angels 
perceived his true merit; and submissive to his wishes, 
they sat beneath the tree and appeared to eat, 

The angels, thongh they well knew that Sarah was in 
the t nt, said to Abraham, ‘* Where is Sarah, thy wife?” 
By this question they wanted not only to fullow the 
agreeable custom of meeting the mistress of the house 
with customary salutation and benediction, but they 
desired to observe Sarah’s chaste deméanour, because 
she did not show herself before strangers; they thas 
heightened Abraham's tender love for bis wife. Whea 
Abraham made answer that Sarah, according to the 
asages of honourable women, was abiding in the tent, 
Michael, the most distinguished of the three angels, 
thas commenced to speak in the name of the Almighty: 
—" Verily, such pious and moral conduct will receive 
its due reward; when the time shall arrive nex: year 
shen you shall again celel'rate the Feast of Passover, 
my word shall be redeemed : all of you will live and be 
in the fulness of health, and Sarah, thy wife, shall have 
ason.”’ Sarah, who stood in the tent door, heard these 
words, and laughed and said within herself, considering 
her bodily condition, “Is it possible that this womb 
shall yet bear a child, that there breasts shall nurse it ; 
and beside, my lord is too old.” And the Lord said 
unto Abrabam, ** Wherefore did Sarah laugh? Aw I, 
the Almighty, too old to doa miracle? At the time 
appointed I will return, and Sarab shall have a son,” 
But ‘to Sarah, who was afraid of Abrahsm and dened 
ber words, God said, “ Never fear, though thou didst 
laugh.” Now she perceived that a sublime voice hed 
uttered the promise. The angels departed. Michaei’s 
message was delivered and he returned to the reyions 


Sodom. Abraham took these men to be ordinary 
mortals, and wert with them to accompany thein a 


part of their way, | 
(To be continued). 


A vor A NeW TRANSLATION OF THE Scaipq 
TuRES.—Tbe Atheneum” in reviewing » publicaiwa 
under the ebove title, ia which the necessity of a new 
version of the Bible is earnestly advocated, ob-erves: 
“ The number of those who plead the necessity of a new 
translation of the Bible rapidly increases; and as long 
as there are careful readers of the Hebrew Bible and 
Greek Testament, the advocates of such a work will 
become more emphatic in their demends. If tue d: at. 
tsries of the Church of England do not eotertaiw the 
proposal, those galled the ialerior clergy aad tatelliyens 
laymen will be stirred up to bring the matier to ¢ 


and all others who are iu eatnest about it, There i 
little ebance of the legislature initiating the project, +» 43 


prodaced by private enterprise, and it will com \eod 


perused jn the family, con»ulted by scbolers, aad 


obscure passages.” 


not able to falfil his behest, because though he had 


of everlasting light, but the two others turned towards — 


practical issue by orgapizing an association of schuisrs 


to procure ‘ authorized version,’ “Let a vetter 


uself gradual'y and surely to general acceptvuce, 
may not be read in churches or chapels, bul with 


lor its Hdelity »¢. well as lor the git phrewa on 
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Derrorr.—_—V arreties.—A. correspo 
from Detroit, Michigan, United States, to the “ Isra- 
elite :”’ “ Several since an accomplished lady, a 
native of Berlin, ji Evange- 
this city. 


On the 8th inst. vr weeks old, born of Cathoho 
Trish ts in Toledo, Ohio, who was legally 
adopted by Mr. Guilio Tano and his wife, of that 


into 
ted child is 


farmer residing near Milwaukie, Wis., fifty years of 
age. I must also call the attention of the read 
another encouraging sign of our time : Mr. McM., a 
wealthy gentleman and scholar, formerly a lawyer in 
Dublin, Ireland, a Unitarian, who is now residing in 
this city, requested Rabbi Kalisch to recommend him 
a Mohel for his youngest child; because, says he, he 
is perfectly convinced that the laws of circumcision 
belongs to the best sanitary laws ordered in the Pen- 
tateuch. Mr. P., the most skilfal chirargical ‘physi- 
cians of this city, and Professor Garlic, formerly at 
the medical college in Cleveland, Ohio, are of the 
very same opinion.” | 
Buriat or Jewisu Sotpters.—Langensalza, August 
19th.—Ou the 14th of this month a Hanoverian infan- 
try soldier of the Jewish faith was buried, and as there 
is no synagogue in Langensalza the burial had to be 
performed without the assistance of arabbji. Corporal 
Kuhnass, however, who was in command of the company, 
ordered to fire the volley in honour of the dead, stepped 
forward in front of the open grave, and said: ‘‘Comrades! 
We bury he:e one of the braves who fought on the 
battlefield of Langensalza. He was not of our faith, 
but he was worthy to fight in our ranks, and he is, 
therefore, worthy also to rest in the ranks of those who 
adorn the graveyerd of Langensalza. May he in Al- 
’ mighty God find that rest which he hoped for in his 
faith !’ On the 15th of Aogust a similar case occurred, 
and a companion in arms of Mr. Kuhnass, Sorporal 
Kirchhoft, discharged his duty in a like worthy manner. 
Aschaffenburg Gazette: 

Tue Worp Serau.—The learned Hebraists of 
England and Germany, are discussing the meaning of 
the word Selah, which occyra so often in the Psalms, 
The Targums, and most of the Jewish cemmentators, 
giv> to the word the meaning of eternally, forever. 
Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a sign to elevate the voice. 
The authors of the Septuagint translation appear to 
have regarded it as a musical note. Herder regards 
it as indicating a chane of tone; Matheson asa musical 
note equivalent, perhaps, tothe word repeat. According 
to Luther apd others, it means silence. Gessenius 
explains it to mean, “‘ Let the instrument play, and the 
singers stop.” . Wocher regards it as equivalent to 
sursum corda—up my soul. Sommer, after examining 
all the seventy foor passages in which the word occurs, 
recognizes in every case “an actual appeal or summons 
to Jebovah.” They are calls for aid and prayers to be 
heard, expressed either with entire directness, of if not 
in the imperative ‘‘ Hear, Jehovah !” or awake, Jehovah, 
and the like, still earnest addresses to God that he 
would hear, etc. The word itself he regards as indi- 
cating a blest of trumpets by the priests. Selah, itself, 
he thinks an abridged expressicn used for Higgsion 
Selah—Higgaion indicating the sound of stringed instra- 
ments, and Selah a vigorons blast of trurrnets.—TJsraelite 

\VANCING—BAYSWATER ACADEMY,—Moansieur 

..J HENRY DACUNHA (with Ladies assistants) gives LES- 
SONS DAILY in all the fashionable dances at any hour. Juvenile 
classes for dancing exercises and deportment every Monday and 
Thursday, from half-pasttwo to half-past four. Assembiées for 
ladies and gentlemen at eight inthe evening. Terms on 4pplica- 


tion. Schools and families attended to.—Address 33, Hereford- 
road, Leinster-square, Westhourne-grove, Bayswater. 


T) ADLEY’S HOTEL and TAVEKN, First Ciass, opposite 


» the Ludgate Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 


Railway, Blackfriais. The Tavern has been entirely redecorated 


and a new orchestra constructed in the Ball Room, and now forms 


the most complete suite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable 
Dinners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being most centrally situ- 
ated) combines comfort with economy, sup2rior to most Hotels of 
its class. N.B. A Jewish Cook employed. 


PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE 
116, Batu Row, 


JOSEPH begs to call the attention of travellers to the : 


. above establishment, in which are combined all the comforts 

of ahome. The house is situated in one of the best and healthiest 

arts of the town, being within easy access to the railway stations. 
erms moderate. 


OHEN’S PRIVATE COMMERCIAL HOUSE, 
13, New Bripoe Street, STRANGEWAYs, 
MANCHESTER. 7 


JUSEPH having removed trom No. 1, Bury-street, 
St. Mary Axe. to 24, Upper Woburn-place, Tavistock- 
VACANCIES for a few permanent BOARDERS. 


munity that she is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS as monthly 
or invalid NURSE ; she has had much experience in nursing, and 
has no objection to the country. Good testimonials and references 
can be given. Address Mrs. Israel, care of Mr. Thorn, 25, King 
William-street, Strand, W.C. 


Mi" moms or DAILY GOVERNESS.—A young Lady 


accustomed to Tuition, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT | 


where the pupils are under thirteen, She teaches thorough 
English, Object Lessons, Music, and the elements of Hebrew, 
German, and French. Good references if required, Address 8. N. 
M., Jewish Chronicle office. 


ANTED.—An intelligent and active YOUTH who 
writes a clear hand, as an apprentice to the Jewellery and 
Silversmith trade. Apply to I. Bousseau, 63, Broad-street, Bristol. 
_ YT ANTED a COOK in a small tamily: who will have to 
assist ancther servant in the household duties. a native of 


~ Poland or Germany would be preferred, Apply Mrs. Rousseau, 
1, Meridian-street, Clifton. 


. ANTED, by a Young Lady, an ENGAGEMENT as 
i ' COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER. Good references 


and required, Would have no objection to wavel. Address 


given 
Z., Jewish Chronicle office. 


Birm 


W ANTED, First-class TRAVILLER tor the Watch 


ndent writes 


CIVIL SERVICE. 
ROVAL MILITARY COLLEGES. 
IDATES PREPARED for EXAMINATION in the 
ARABIC, PERSIAN and HINDUSTANI LANGUAGES, 


BY 
Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.8. 
Examiner for Orieatal Languages to the Royal College of 


receptors. 
46 and 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday the 9th of October. 
Ne extra e to Resident Pupils for instruction in the French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani languages, 
MAY HOUSE, GRAVESEND. 
RS. BARCZINSKY begs to acquaint her friends that 
during the whole vacation letters to her way be addressed, 
care of Mr, Joseph, 24, Upper Woburn-place, Tavistock-square. 
MILTON HOUSE SCHOOL, GRAVESEND. 
M are BARCZINSKY beg their friends to notice the 


address below, where all commuaications may be sent to in 
course of the present Vacation. 
24, Urren Wopurn Prace, Tavistock Square. 


Maceo HARTOG and LEV beg to announce their 
r 


intention of REMOVING to a largerand more commodious 
esidence, situate at BELSIZE PARK, HAMPSTEAD, where, 
assisted by an efficient staff of Masters and aresideut German 
Governess, they will, early in October, open a first-class BOARD- 
ING and DAY SCHOOL for young Ladies, in which all the ad- 
vantages of a Continental education will be combined with the 
comforts and moral training of an English home. Terms on ap- 
plication —300, Camden-road, W. 


5, LANARK VILLAS, MAIDA 

ISS BENRIMO begs to annonnce to her friends and the 

ublic that her Edacational Establishment will be RE- 

OPENED on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd OCTOBER, being the 
expiration of the present Holidays. 

A separate class for the stady of Hebrew is held once a week. 

Prospectuses with further particulars may be obtained at Miss 
Benrimo’s residence, 5, Lanark-villas, 

PORTSDOWN COLLEGE, 
88, Portspown Roap, Maipa Hitt, W. 
ISS MYERS purposes RESUMING SCHOOL DUTIES 
on the 12th of SEPTEMBER. 

The course of study embraces every branch of an English 
education, the modern languages, and thorough instraction in 
Hebrew. 

Eminent professors are engaged for various classes, which may 
each be attended separately. 

A class, for the study of English Reading and Composition, 
under the Rev. A. D. D’Orsey, meets cnce in the week. 

Miss Myers receives a few Boarders, to whom are offered the 
comforts of home, with the discipline of school. 

Prospectuses, with further particulars, may be obtained at Miss 
Myers’s residence, 53, Portsdown-road. 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOUL, 
\ RS. ESSINGER receives a select numer of Young Ladies 
i to Educate on the plan of private home tuition. Terms— 
Forty guineas per annum, Hebrew and French inclusive. German, 
Italian, Drawing, Music, Singing, Dancing and Calesthenics, on 
the usualterms, Resident French Governess. 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES AT PLYMOUTH, 
Conpuctep By Miss Josern. — 
\ ISS JOSEPH invites the attention of parents and 
guardians to her establishment. She wishes to receive Young 
Ladies for Board and Education. Miss Joseph has had many 
vears experience of tuition as a private governess, and is enabled to 
offer the advantages of a comfortable home combined with Jjudi- 
cious care and a sound moral and religions education, in the mid 
climate of Devonshire. Arrangements can ve made for the con- 
veyance of children to and from their homes for the Passover and 
New Year Holidays. References kindly permitted to— 
Mrs. Lionel L. Coben, 27, Montagu-square. 
Mrs, J. Sebag, 38, York-place, Portman-square, 
Mrs, S. Moses, 19, York-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
Mrs. 8. Montagu, 53; Cleveland-square, Hyde-park. 
Mrs. Philip Lucas, Temple House, Manchester. 
Mrs. Lewis Lucas, 19; Hyde-park Gardens. 
Miss Mocatta, 4, Endsleigh street, Tavistock square. 
Apply for terms to Miss Joseph, 11, Windsor place, Plymouth. 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY, ; 
\ R. HENRY A. FRANKLIN, at FRANKFORT-ON. 
THE-MAINE, RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, who enjoy the educational advantages available 
in that sajubrious locality, in couformity with Judaism, without 
sacrificing the comforts and culture of an English home. 

For terms, references, &c., apply at No, 11, South-street, Fins- 
bury-square. 
ESTABLISUMENT FOR YOUNG 

0 


GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstadt, one 

ur by rail from Frankfort-on.Maine. The Chief Rabbi, Rev.§Dr. 
Adler ; and Mr. Mombach, 44, Finsbury-Square, (who is personally 
acquainted with the Establishment, and will be happy to forward 
prospectus) have kindly allowed references to them, and the latter 
wiil be happy to furaish any parents or guardians with the fullest 


nformation. Terms, £30 perannum, 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMEN: OF DR, 
KAYSERLING, HANOVER, 


limited number of Pupils. Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Rey. the Chief Rabbiin London; Rev. Dr. 58. E. Meyer, Ha- 
nover; R. 8. Heilbut, Esq., 37, Mecklenbargh-square, London; 
E. Mosely, Esq., 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosyenor-square, London ; 
Dr. Nahert and Dr. Tietz, Professors of the College at Hanover. 
Every information will be willingly given by Dr. Kayserling. 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSILILUTION, BRUSSELS. 
No. 39 and 40, Chaussée d’ Etterbeek. 
Principat. — Professor L. KAHN. 
HIS Institution, during its short existence (three years) 
has produced the most flattering results. It is without 
ostentation one of the best schools for the study of modern lan- 
guages, and perhaps the only one in which the commercial sciences 
are thoroughly taught. The pupils find in this establishment the 
comforts of a home. The best references in England aad upon 
he continent. 
The Principal will be in London during the fetes of M30, (from 
the 26th inst.,) 33, Montagne-place, Russell-square. 


N Englishman is desirous of Giving LiSoUNS in 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, LATIN, and GREEK. Young 
Gentlemen assisted in their evening studies. MSS. prepared tor 
he press. Apply to Mr. RALPH, 13, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
quare, 
PECIAL APPEAL to the BENEVOLENT —The sym- 
pathy of the public is earnestly solicited on behalf of ABRA- 
HAM MYERS (traveller), who has been for a length of time 
paralytically afflicted, and totally unable to earn a livelihood; and 
to add te his misfortunes his wife has recently met with a serious 
accident, preventing her rendering him, or herself, any assistance. 
These and other distressing circumstances bave induced the 
undersigned with many others to urgently appeal to the benevolent, 
though whom they are in hopes of ellecting a sum sufficient to 
admit of his taking his native air and to place him in a small wa 
of business, for the furtherance of which donations ( however small) 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged by Mr, Isaac Ansell, 
9, Lower Oxford Street, Mile End; Mr, Aaron Simons, 4, Norfolk- 
street, Commercial-road ; Mr.J, Gobetz, Treasurer, 4, Commercial- 
sireet, Whitechapel; Mr. Z. Bloomfield, 74, Cannon-street-road, 
Commercial-road ; Mr. L. Levy, Hon, Sec., 38, New street, Gravel 
Lane, Houndsditch; Mr. L. Cohen, 4, Hutchison-street, White- 
chapel; Mr. B. Phillips, Garrick Tavern, Leman-street; and at 
the office ofthe Jewish Chronicle. : 
Donations received—The late S. Ansell, 10s 6d. ; I. Goulston, 10s. 
6d. ; B. Isaacs, 10s. 6Gd.; M. Myers, jun., 10s, 6d. ; Mrs. S, Solo- 
mon, 5s,; I. D. Leo, 5s.; W. Davis, 5s.; J. Cantor, 5s.; E. 
Lazarus, Ss. ; I. Davis, 2s. 6d; J. Myers, 28.6d.; S, Bloomfield, 2s. 
Gd.; I. Fredericks, 2s. 6d.; A. Lyons, 2s, Gd, 
ANTED, immediately, by a Widower without tamily 
a middle-aged Jewess 
as HOUSEKEEPER. A widow without 


Di S. KAYSERLING receives into his establishment a 


English 


erred, Address X. K., Jewish Chronicle office. 


who is acquainted with the 


Just Pablished 
AUTUMN GATHERINGS. 
EING a Selection of Original Compositions, Poetry and 
Prose, Sacted and Seotlar. By Parte ABRAHAM, 


Six Sh ,or (by special s tion) four copies f 
Guinea. To be obtained of the aaiares 147, Gower-atrent we 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 11, Castle-stree,, 


EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 
Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super. 
vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 

Price, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s., English alone, §s 6d, 
Sent by post, Hebrow and English, lis, 1[d., and English alone, 7s, 
Now aeeett Bound in Roan, price 5s 
YHE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A. BENISCR 

Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. : 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be 

HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, le, 64 

TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 
Century, through Poland, Russia, Little peer y’ the Crimea and 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5. 

TWO LECTORES on the LIFE and WRITINGS of mar. 
MONIDES. By Dr A. Beniscu Price 2s. 6, 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUOAISM ang 
CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, By Dr. A. Benisch 
1853. Price 6d. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. MCAUL’S 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDIASM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate 
in the House of Commons, Considered and Answered, By Dr 
Bentscu. 1858, Price 4d, : 


To be nad at the Jewish Chronicle office, price 5s, 
B ISHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in part 1) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
Reprinted from the “Jewish Chrouicle.”’ 
By Dr. A. BENISCH, 
Shortly will be Published (as —_ ——— Subscribers are obtained 


y the 

Ipow AND SoN or THE Late HENRY ABRAHAMS, Printers, 

Hebrew Booksellers and Publishers, 35, St. Mary Axx, g.¢, 
THE PENTATEUCH, YM) in Hebrew Five Volumes, 
with a Correct and Revised English Translation, accompanied by 
Critical, Grammatical, Exegetical Notes and Elucidations of 
Numerous Difficult Passages, which will be added at the end of 
every respective volume, by the late Isaac DeLGapo. 

To which will also be appended the HartTanoata, in Hebrew and English, 
arranged according to the German anD Porrucuess Rirvar, and the 
SABBATH EVENING AND Service, with a Revise! Translation, to 
follow in regular order according to the German Synagogue Service —This 
New Edition will be uniform in size with Henry's Daily and Sabbath Prayer 
Book,in Clear Type,on Superior Paper. The publication will be issued in 
Volumes, Parts,and Numbers. The price to Subscribers, of the set will he 
One Pound, (to Non-Subseribers, One Pound Two Shillings and Sixpence,) 


delivered in Volumes at Four Shillings, when finished. The | zading aim of 


the Publishers is to bring within the reach of tlie Angio-Jewish public a very 
excellent TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY OF THE PENTATEUCS, Written by an 
eminent Oriental and Biblical Scholar at the conclusion of the last cerltuary, 


which work, to the great loss of the Jewish Community has been entirely jost 
sight of- The Notes abound in Biblical Lore, judiciously culled from the 
writings and commentaries of the coryphawi of our sacred literature. The 
Publishers, in order to meet the view of all classes, have resolved to issue the 
work in Weexty Numpers Paars, the former 24. and the 


latter Sd. ; each Weekly Number to contain 16 Pages The Publishers having 
entered upon the arduous and costly task, entertain a hope. that their efforts 
will meet with due encouragement, not only by individual subscribers but by 
inducing their Friends and acquaintances in the Metropoli<, Provinces and 
Colonies, to encourage a Work so highly usetul to every Pib‘ica!l Scholar in 
general,and to our Community in particular.—Subscrilers Names will be 
thankfully received at the Printing Office,35, Sr. Many Axe, Cirr, B.C.and 
all Bookse!lers.—Agents in Town or Country libera ly treated with —Sab- 


scribers of Six Copies, will be entitled to the Seventh Gratis. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application post free. 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 
RINOLINE.—LADIES should at on e see THOMSONS 
NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and elezant in out- 
line, combines comfort and economy with the very latest fashion. 
Observe the na ne, “ THomson,”* and the Trade Mark Caowy,” 
Sold everywhere. 


Agents wanted. 


anon H. LUMLEY, LAND AGENTS and AUC 
’ TIONEERS,—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street, Picca lilly. 
Kilburn.— Nos. bs, 20, 3U, and 82, Camoridge roa l, within a few 
paces of the Kilburn station on the London and North Western 


and North, London Railways, forming first-class leasehold 
investments, . 
\ ES3RS. E. and H. LUMLEY are favoured with in- 
i stractions to SELL BY AUCTION, at the Guildhall Tavera, 
Greshar-street, on Monday, September 24th, 1806, at 12 for 1 
o’clock precisely, unless previously disposed of by private contract, 
those mcdern brick-built leasehold villa residences, Nos. 18, 24, 


38, and 32, Cambridge-road, Kilburn, let to highly respectable 
tenants at £225, but of the estimated value of £2.0 per annum, 
and held on lease for about 94 years unexpired, at the ground rent 
of £11 each house. May be viewed by permission of the tenauts, 
and particulars and conditions ef sale may De obtuined of Messrs. 
Hooper and Peck, solicitors, 33, Southampton-buil lings, W.C.; 
of Messrs, E. and H. Lumiey, Auctioneers, 67, Chancery-lane, 
31, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


Cow cross-street, and Benjamin-street, in the City of London. 
E. and LUMLEY wilt SELL by AUCTION 
j at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, on Monday, Sep. 
24, 1566, at 12 “ l o'clock (unless previously disposed of by pri- 
) Vate con tract), the lease with possession of those convenient corner 

business premises, close to the Farringdon-street station of the Me- 
tropolitan Railway, and being No. 45, Cow Cross-street ; together 
with the house in the rear, 19, Benjamin-street, including coach- 
house, three stall stable, tops over, and large entrance gates to 
yard, of the moderately estimated rent value of £15) per annuum, 
and lield on lease for about 21 years at the low rent of £90 per 
annum, ‘The premises may be viewed, and particulars and condi- 
tions of sale obtained of G. D. Webb, Esq.. solicitor, Union Bank 
Chambers, Carey-street, Chancery-lane; and of Messrs. E. and H. 


Lumley, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 67, Chancery lane, and 31, 
St. J ames’s-street. 


ite REGISTER of LANDED PROPERTY, 
treehold Estates, Mansions, and Farms, Town Houses, and 
Country Residences, is published every month, and may be ha 


gratis on application at the Auction Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 
St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


() 
GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, 
CHANDELIER LAMPS, &c. 
Notice or Removat in consequence of the late Fire. 
DEFRIES and SONS’ TEMPORARY SHOW 
ROOMS, 
16 and 17, COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
Five minutes’ walk from the Late EstasLisumenr, 
147, HounpspitcuH. 
COKYStAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIERS. 
New Designs tor the Dining and Drawing-room, either for Gas 


or Candle. 
J DEFRIES and SONS, 16 


‘OO: 


and 17, CoMMERCIAL’ 


STREET. 


ALEXANDRA DINNER 
For 12 Persons, £1 18s. 6d. 

TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE. 
CLUB, MESS and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 
GOODS promptly executed, 

DEFRIES and SONS supply Designs and Pattern 
Books Free. 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 


“ASTRA, PETROLEUM AND OTHEK LAMPS FOR 
MINERAL OIL, 
DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commer 
STREET. 


| London: Printed and Published by Moss VaLentine, for the Pro 
rietor, at his office, 11, Castle-street, Houndsditch, F.C, 
| Parish of Aldgate, in the City‘of London, Friday, Septe. 
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